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INTRODUCTION 


The  publication  of  this  little  book  is  due  to 
the  author's  desire  to  place  on  record,  for  the 
benefit,  as  it  is  hoped,  of  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  it  deals.    He  believes  that  many 
who  have  to  read  or  speak  in  public  are  much 
handicapped  by  fai'inf?  to  observe  the  element- 
ary  rules   pointed   out   herein.      The  common 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  a  man  speaks  well 
or  badly  entirely  according  to  his  natural  en- 
dowments.   It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  are 
some  men  who  seem  to  possess  the  art  of  effec- 
tive speech  by  nature.     But  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  ordinary  man,  who  is  not  conrcious  of 
any  special  natural  aptitude,  can  greatly  im- 
prove himself  by  careful  training.    Moreover,  a 
bad  or  careless  delivery  often  detracts  from  the 
effect  of  what  is  said  even  by  those  whose  posi- 
tion or  reputation  compels  a  hearing.    And  y?t 
it  is  extraordinary  how  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  this  important  matter  in  the  training 
of  those  whose  profession  or  vocation  will  re- 
quire them  to  speak  frequently  in  public.  There 
certainly  ought  to  be,  for  instance,  at  every 
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seminary  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  an  expert  in  charge  of  this  branch  of 
instruction.    Not  seldom  the  nominal  instructor 
18  either  not  qualified  himself  to  teach  others,  or 
even  if  he  is  a  satisfactory  performer,  has  not 
studied  the  subject  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  give 
any  real  assistance  to  others.    The  professional 
elocutionist  is  apt  to  be  rather  more  artificial 
than  is  desirable;  the  most  valuable  help  is  that 
of  the  man  who  lias  studied  and  practised  the 
art  of  speaking  under  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  in  which  aU  whom  he  is  instruct- 
ing  will  in  their  turn  have  to  practise  it.    The 
author  ventures  to  hope  that  this  little  treatise 
will  justify  the  above  statement. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  influence  of 
the  public  speaker,  or  orator,  if  it  is  preferred  to 
call  him  so,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  has 
been  much  diminished  by  the  general  diflFusion 
of  education,  with  the  corresponding  increase 
of  reading  matter  and  readers  that  has  natur- 
ally followed.  The  pen,  it  is  alleged,  is  now 
much  mightier  than  the  voice.  The  Press  is  sup- 
posed to  have  ousted  the  Pulpit,  and  to  be  about 
to  make  short  work  of  the  Platform.  In  conse- 
quence the  art  of  oratory,  it  is  said,  is  no  longer 
of  much  value. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the 
above  assertion.  The  domain  which  was  once 
the  almost  exclusive  property  of  oratory  has 
been  and  is  being  encroached  upon  and  com- 
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peted  for  by  other  claimants.    The  daily  news- 
papers, the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines,  the 
extraordinarily  low  prices  at  which  good  books 
are  published  to-day,  all  these  are  undoubtedly 
contributing  causes  to    the    narrowing   of    the 
orator's  kingdom.    But  at  the  same  time  com- 
mon experience  compels  us  to  believe  that  ora- 
tory is  ever  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  in  influencing  the  world.     As 
long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  so  long 
cold  print  will  never  take  the  place  of  that  won- 
derful instrument,  the  human  voice.    This  tnith 
needs  no  labouring.    One  has  only  to  note  the 
crowds  that  will  throng,  at  great  inconvenience 
perhaps   to    themselves,    to    hear    a  celebrated 
speaker,  when  they  might  have  read  his  speech 
at  their  ease  next  morning  in  the  newspaper, 
or  the  closely  packed  church  when  some  elo^ 
quent  clergyman  is  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  to  under- 
stand that  the  orator  possesses  an  attraction 
which  the  cleverest  writer  can  never  quite  equal. 
Such  is  the  magic  of  the  human  voice,  the  power 
of  one  personality  playing  on  other  personalities, 
that  words  which  on  paper  will  raise  no  enthu- 
siasm, will,  when  spoken  by  a  man  to  men,  with 
no  cold  bar  of  print  between,  often  stir  men's 
hearts  to  their  depths.    So  that  we  may  safely 
venture  to  predict  that  the  spoken  word  wiU 
always  retain  its  mastery,  however  widely  litera- 
ture may  increase  its  sphere  of  influence. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  danger  which  for- 
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getfulness  of  this  truth  brings  in  its  train  ma: 
be  seen  in  the  Church  to  which  the  writer  of  thii 
book  belongs.    It  became  the  fashion  some  year 
ago  in  a  considerable  section  of  that  Church  t( 
despise  preaching.    There  is  no  doubt  that  th« 
excessive  regard  paid  to  preaching  had  in  some 
measure  obscured  the  Sacramental  teaching  ol 
the  Church.    But  the  result  of  going  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  was  to  alienate  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people,  who  left  their  Church  to  go  where 
they  could  hear  the  Gospel  preached.        The 
clergy  also  paid  little  attention  to  improving 
their  preaching,   and  consequently   laid  them 
selves  open  to  unpleasant  comparison  with  the 
ministers  of  other  religious  bodies.    A  reactio'n 
seems  to  be  taking  place  at  the  present  time, 
and  some  of  the  finest  preachers  in  the  Church 
of  England  to-day  belong  to  that  same  school 
of  thought  which  used  to  belittle  the  importance 
of  preaching.    But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  England,  at  any  rate,  the  Church  as  a  whole 
suffered  by  this  mistaken  idea,  and  the  younger 
clergy,  who  have  observed  this  fact,  pay  far 
more  attention  to  making  their  sermons  effec- 
tive. 

This  little  book  does  not  profess  to  teach  the 
art  of  oratory.    Its  aim  is  a  more  modest  one  j 
namely,  to  set  forth  a  few  rules  aud  suggestions  I 
which  may  help  towards  a  correct  method  of- 
speaking  and  reading  in  public.     Chapters  on] 
Extemporary  Preaching  and  Public  Speaking! 
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have  been  added,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  sug- 
gest than  to  prescribe  ex  cathedra  how  some  mea- 
sure of  success   in   these  valuable   accomplish- 
ments may  be  attained.     Everything  found  in 
this  book  may  be  taken  to    be    based    on    the 
writer's    practical    experience,    which    drcum- 
stances  have  rendered  unusually  wide  and  var- 
ied, and  which  now  covers  a  period  of  upwards 
of  sixteen  years.     The  hints  given  are  simple 
and  very  easy  to  remember,  but  the  observance 
or  disregard  of  them  may  make  all  the  differ- 
ence   between    a    pleasing   and    an  unpleasin- 
speaker.     Laymen  are  seldom  called  to  read  in 
public,  so  that  the  suggestions  on  that  subject 
will  naturally  appeal  more  to  the  clergv;  but  the 
laity  would  at  least  be  indirectly  benefited  by 
any  improvement  in  the  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  clergy,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  find  the  chapter  on  Public  Speaking 
useful.      They  may  also  perhaps  get  from  the 
chapter  on  Extemporary  Preaching  some  sug- 
gestions which,  mutatis  mutandis,  will  be  of  some 
use  to  them.     With  this  brief  introduction  the 
book  18  commended  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
public,  in  the  hope  that  its  contents  may  be  of 
some  service  to  those  who,  without  any  pretence 
to  oratorical  ability,  are  yet  often  compelled  to 
speak  in  public,  and  wish  to  do  so  as  well  as  pos- 
sible.     The  writer  will  be  entLcIy   satisfied  if 
this  object  is  attained. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   VOICE  IN  PUBLIC 

SPEAKING   AND   BEADING.    WITH    SOME 

HINTS  ON  COSBECT  ENUNCIATION 

AND  CLEABNE8S  OF  SPEECH. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  say  that  the 
first  demand  made  of  a  speaker  by  his  audience 
is  that  he  should  be  clearly  heard.      Numerous 
speakers,  however,  either    forget    or  disregard 
this  elementary  fact.     These  oflfenders  are  not 
seldom  men  whose  every  word  is  woU  worth  hear- 
ing, but  who,  by  imperfect  articulation  or 
feet  of  pitch  in  the  voice,  send  their  woult 
hearers  away  annoyed  or  bored,  because  they 
have  been  unable  to  catch  many  of  the  remarks 
mtended  for  them.    There  is  nothing  more  irri- 
tating for  an  audience  than  to  see  those  in  close 
proximity  to  the  speaker  evidently  enjoying  his 
remarks,  which  are,  however,  inaudible  to  the 
[majority  who  are  necessarily  less  well  placed. 
Sometimes,  when  the  offender  is  addressing  a 
public  meeting,  an  angry  cry  of  ''Speak  up"  will 
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be  raised,   but  there  is  no  redress  against  a 
clergyman  in  the  pulpit  who  erra  in  this  direc 
tion,  as  public  opinion  does  not  admit  of  the  con- 
gregation audibly  urging  him  to  raise  his  voice 
Let  this  be  laid  down  then  as  the  Golden  Rule 
tor  all  public  speakers,  whether  lay  or  clergy 
that  they  should  make  it  their  firat  duty  to  be 
heard  distinctly  and  clearly  by  every  person  in 
their  audience. 

It  may  be  urged  that  some  persons  are  de- 
barred by  natural  deficiencies,  such  as  a  weak 
voice,  from  fulfilling  this  rule.    As  a  matter  of 
tact,  however,  mere  strength  of  voice  is  by  no 
means  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  though,  of  course,  it  is  an  important  asset. 
No  doubt  in  very  exceptional  cases,  such  as  a 
mass  meeting  in  the  open  air,  the  man  with  a 
voice  of  a  bull  and  lungs  of  leather  has  a  great 
advantage,  though  it  is  extraordinary  to  observe 
what  a  trained  voice  of  quite  moderate  calibre 
can  effect  even  in  such  conditions.    Certainly  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
large  hall  or  church,  clearness  is  far  more  neces- 
sary and  valuable  than  loudness  of  voice     Also 
a    voice    naturally    somewhat    weak    may     be 
greatly  strengthened  by  observing  the  foUowing 
simple  rules.  ^ 

Before  proceeding  with  these  directions,  how- 
ever  It  should  be  clearly  stated  that  this  chap- 

ment  of  the  voice,  and  is  not  a  scientific  treatise 
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on   voice   production,   which   would   require   a 
k'hole  work  to  itself.     At  the  same  time,  the 
riter  believes  that  if  these  rules  are  followed 
carefully,  recourse  to  an  expert  will  not  often 
be  needed.    Even  experts  on  the  subject  of  voice 
sroduction   differ    considerably    among    them- 
elves.    The  following  advice  may  therefore  be 
tendered.    If  any  reader  of  these  lines  is  accus- 
tomed to  find  his  throat  troubled  after  reading 
or  speaking,  let  him  first  study  carefully  what 
given  here.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will 
Ifind  that  he  is  breaking  one  or  more  of  these 
Irules,  or  neglecting  advice  here  given,  and  that 
jconformity  to  them  will  bring  him  relief.    The 
Itenth  case  should  seek  the  advice  of  an  expert, 
Ibeing  very  careful,  however,  in  his  choice,  as 
jbad  teaching  in  voice  production  is  much  worse 
jthan  none.    To  put  a  really  bad  case  right,  a 
jdeep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  laryngology  may 
Ibe  required,  though  it  is  surprising  in  the  ex- 
jtreme  how  often  what  appears  to  be  a  serious 
defect  is  due  to  a  mistake  of  the  simplest  nature, 
and  disappears  directly  that  mistake  is  corrected. 
I  There  se3ms  to  be  little  doubt  that  if  from  the 
I  first  the  directions  here  set  out  are  followed, 
I  there  will  be  no  trouble  with  the  voice.     On 
the  other  hand,  if  any  of  them  are  neglected, 
trouble  is  absolutely  certain  to  ensue.    For  the 
J  human  voice  is  a  most  delicate  instrument,  easily 
thrown  out  of  gear  by  a  mistake,  even  of  a 
I  slight  natur«,  in  the  use  of  it.    But  it  is  also 
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fortunately  for  us,  one  which  correct  u» 
strengthens  and  makes  more  and  more  perfec 
for  its  purpose. 

The  strength,  then,  of  the  voice  depends  oi 
the  degree  to  which  the  vocal  chords  can  be  mad< 
to  vibrate,  and  also  to  a  lesser  extent  on  the 
resonance  of  the  larynx,  lungs,  and  chest  gener- 
ally.   The  vocal  chords  are  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion by  the  currents  of  air,  which  in  expiration 
pass  over  their  outer  edges.    From  this  it  will  be 
clear  that  in  the  proper  production  and  man- 
agement of  the  voice,  very  great  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  throat,  to  correct 
and  full  breathing,  and  to  the  expansion  of  the 
chest,  while  the  best  way  of  assisting  tlfe  breath 
to  increase  the  vibratory  powers  and  resonance 
of  the  voice  must  be  carefully  studied.     It  is 
quite  possible  to  give  advice  and  directions  on 
all  these  points  without  going  into  technical 
nomenclature  or  details. 

The  first  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the 
vocal  chords  must  have  plenty  of  room  in  which 
to  work.     Many  people  have  a  tendency,  espe- 
eially  when  speaking  in  public,  to  contract  the 
muscles  of  the  throat,  and  so  to  narrow  the 
space  in  which  the  vocal  chords  vibrate.     The 
result  is  that  the  voice,  instead  of  being  clear  i 
and  resonant,  is  duU  and  stifled,  or  harsh  and  ^ 
shnll.    The  throat  also,  from  being  strained  into 
this  unnatural  position,  very  quickly    becomes 
weaned  and  sore.    The  artificial-sounding  voice 
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[more  common  perhaps  in  the  public  utterances 
of   he  clergy  than  of  the  laity,  is  frequently  due 
0  this  unconscious  stiffening  of  the  muscles  of 
the  throat       These  muscles  then  must  remain 
entirely  relaxed,  just    as    they    would    be    if   a 
.onveiNation  were  being  carried  on  at  close  quar- 
ters.   When  speaking  in  public,  you  must  never 
strain  your  voice,    but  let  it  come  out  just  as 
h'asily  and  smoothly  as  you  would  when  talking  to 
a  fnend.     There  is  a  great  temptation,   when 
•speaking  i„  a  large  building,  to  force  the  voice 

ir/r  r'"^  ^^  "^  ^'""'^  ""^'^^^y-  ^his  must 

never  be  done.  It  means  ruin,  and  as  a  rule 
speedy  rum  for  the  voice.  Range  and  carrying 
power  are  to  be  obtained  in  other  ways,  to  be 

etdth  /:!:"«    ''^^"*'™^'   '''   ''   »>^   -™em! 

Ct  of  tV      '"'.'*^P  *^"«^^^  »-«^  "^««age- 

n  en        f    '  '''''  ^"^  *^  ^'^^  ^^e  vocal  chords 

he  throat  alwa^-s  relaxed,  to  keep  the  passage  of 

Then  the  larynx  will  add  resonance  to  the  voice. 
The  next  point  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  ri^ht 

managemeiit  of  the  breath.    This  is  of  vital  Fm 
(portance,  for  the  volume  and  penetrating  po"r 
lof  the  voice  will  largely  depend  thereon        The 

'ommon  fault  in  breathing  is  not  to  inhale 
peeply  enough.  In  ordinary  talking  we  ar  as  a 
Me  satisfied  with  only  very  partially  fiZgl 

hem  m'/'^T/'^'''  ""^'^  ^  "^^^  t-  inflate 
them.    What  ought  to  be  done,  and  indeed  must 
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be  done  in  public  speaking,  is  to  fill  the  liinj; 
completely.    Not  the  chest  only,  but  the  muscle 
of  the  upper  abdomen  must  be  brought  into  plu; 
in  taking  in  breath.    The  emission  of  the  breatl 
is  also  of  great  importance.    It  must  be  allowoc 
to  escape  very  slowly,  and  the  expiration  of  i 
must  be  kept  under  control.    To  let  the  breatl 
out  with  a  rush  is  as  inimical  to  good  speakinj 
as  not  to  breathe  deeply  enough.     When  yoi 
feel  the  throat  getting  tired  and  husky,  see  a 
once  if  you  are  not  speaking  without  propei 
attention  to  your  breathing.    As  has  been  stated 
it  is  the  breath  which  causes  the  vocal  chords  tt 
vibrate  properly.     If  this  motive  power  is  nol 
sufficiently  supplied,  the  result  is  that  you  an 
bound  to  strain  the  nen'es  which  set  the  chords  in 
motion.  You  are  making  them,  or  rather  trying  tc 
make  them  do  their  work  on  a  greatly  reduced 
supply  of  power,  and  consequently  they  quicklv 
wear  out,  or  at  any  rate  cause  discomfort  when 
they  are  employed.       The  present  writer  has 
often,  when  finding  his  voice  growing  tired,  re- 
lieved the  strain  at  once  by  taking  care  to  fill 
the  lungs  very  full.    The  lungs  undoubtedly,  ori 
rather  the  breath  coming  from  the  lungs,  givej 
much  of  the  resonance  and  volume  to  the  voice] 
By  a  steady,  even  flow  of  breath  over  the  vocal 
chords  we  get  clearness  and  pleasantness  of  tone, 
and  speaking  becomes  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
labour.      In   order  to   arrive  at  the  state   of 
always,  automatically  and  unconsciously,  filling 
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1 1  ^  ^^,«°;P^«king  in  public,  the  following  is  a 
...od  method  to  practise.      For  five  minutes  or 

0  every  day.  sit  down,  with  the  arms  close  to 
the  sides,  and  fill  your  lungs  as  full  as  vou  pos- 
«.bly  can,  using  the  abdominal  muscle  io  a^ht 

ar;o:'^ai-  ^'" -^^^  *'^  ^^^^^^  -*  -~ 

as  >ou  can,  repeating  the  proees.s  as  often  as 
possible  in  the  time  mentioned.  To  breathe 
;;!  Tou"^^   will  soon    become   .second    nT^: 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  th.    the  capacitv 

of   the    lungs    IS  increased    and  developed    bv 

udieiou.  physical  exercises  tending  to 'expand' 

the  chest.    A  narrow,  contracted  chest,  as  is  well 

Iknown,  deprives  the  lungs  of  much  oi  th   r  ex 

nouid  spend  a  few  minutes  each  day  in  such 
hysical  exercises,    such    as    extension    of    the 

v^th  th     I     T'       ^^  ^^"^^^"^  thi«  practice 

•e  found  improving  not  only  to  the  voice  bun 
the  general  health.  '    "*  ^^ 

W?thr*  ^""^^  *^"*  '"^^  ^^^  «««°tion  is  the 
^act  that  most  male  voices  have  three  distinct 

sr;oir%?  ^'^^'  *^^'^  ^-  ^-'  -^ 

•TOuce  sounds.    If  you  are  musical,  sit  down  L 
h"  piano,  and  sing  up  the  scale.   Tou  JS7nd 
your  voice  is  of  the  n„™a,  typ^  ^Ztt 
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low  notes  come  most  naturally  and  easily  froi 
the  fhest.       The  vowel  sound  **ah"  should  I 
sun^  to  them.    As  you  get  hit^her  up  the  scalt 
you  will  find  a  distinet  break  in  your  voice,  an 
that  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to  produce  the  not 
from  the  chest.     Re-adjust  your  vocal  chords 
forget,  so  to  speaic,  that  you  have  a  chest,  an 
let  the  voice  come  straight   from  the  laryns 
Tse  the  vowel  sound  "O";  you  will  find  thji 
the  notes  come  (juite  easily  then.    Again,  as  yoi 
go  still  higher  up  the  scale,  you  will  in  mos 
OSes  reach  another  point  when  you  find  tha 
you  reijuire  a  totally  different  kind  of  adjust 
ment.     Now,  in  turn,  forget  your  larynx,  anc 
think  only  of  your  head,  as  if  the  voice  wer 
coming  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth.    Siuj 
the  notes  to  the  sound  "E."    If  you  were  to  tr; 
to  sing  all  these  different  stages  in  one  registei 
you  would  soon  knock  your  voice  to  pieces.    Ani 
yet,  in  speaking,  that  is  what  many  people  try  tt 
do.    There  is  not,  of  course,  in  speaking  nearh 
the  same  variety  of  tone  as  in  singing.    In  ordi 
nary  conversation,  one  note  more  or  less  is  used 
for  the  most  part,  and  the  slight  variation  of 
sound  is  brought  about  by  changes  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mouth,  more  than  by  altering  the 
tone.     But  in  public  speaking,  more  than  this 
is  demanded.    Different  tones  to  express  differ 
ent  emotions  will  be  required,   and  the  voict 
frequently  has  to  change  its  pitch.       Then  % 
knowledge  of  the  facts  given  above  is  most 
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tiHcful.      If  yon  practiso  the  hcjiIp  cHrofully  ac 
(ordinfir  to  the  forepoinj?  instructions,  you  will 
find  that  your  spenkinj?  voice  naturally  adjusts 
itself  to  the  change  in  reijister.     Most  of  your 
speakinj?  will,  of  course,  he  done  on  the  lower  and 
middle  registers.     Ymi  will  rarely  have  to  em- 
ploy the  highest.    Forgetfulness  or  ignorance  of 
the  difference  of  register  is  the  cause  of  many 
failures  to  be  heard,  even  where  the  roice  is  nat- 
"    ''y  powerful.    Thus  a  man  may  have  a  voice 
ca.  ^ble  of  producing  excellent  chest  notes.   But 
these,  being  pitched  in  a  lo-.v  key,  will  only  carry 
a  comparatively  short  distance.     He    tries     to 
make  himself  heard  by  forcing  these  chest  tones, 
but  he  cannot  secure  his  object.    Let  him,  how- 
ever, just  take  all  the  power  he  has  there  and  use 
>t   in   producing  the   voice  straight   from   the 
larynx,  when  he  desires  to  employ  a  higher  tone 
and  he  will  find  that  he  is  easily  heard.    Each 
set  of  tones  has,  in  short,  the  proper  method  of 
producing   the    best   vibration    and    resonance. 
In  the  chest  tones,  the  chest  does  the  work.    In 
the  middle  tones,  the  larynx  is  the  factor.     In 
the  highest  register  you  will  note  that  the  voice 
18  pressing  upwards,  as  it  were,  and  the  palate 
helps  to  give  resonance  to  the  sounds.    You  are 
advised  to  practise  hard  at  this  method  of  train- 
ing the  voice,  as  you  wiU  find  nothing  more  en- 
joyable and  helpful  than  a  ready  command  of 
change  of  tone  and  inflection,  and  you  will  also 
be  able  to  get  through  a  far  greater  amount  of 
work  without  tiring  your  voice.    Clergymen  of 
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the  Church  of  England,  who  have  to  sitig  a 
Bervice,  will  find  this  advice  particularly  useful. 

In  the  above  directions  the  possession  of  a 
musical  ear  is  assumed.  But  those  who  have  no 
ear  at  all  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  high 
and  a  low  pitch,  and  they  can  find  out,  by  actual 
trial,  what  notes  or  tones  in  their  voices  can  be 
most  easily  produced  from  the  chest  or  the 
larynx.  Here  let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  when 
the  larynx  is  spoken  of,  from  which  the  middle 
voice  seems  to  proceed,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  "throaty"  voice  is  by  no  means  meant.  The 
throaty  voice  so-called  is  caused  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  throat  muscles.  The  "larynx"  voice 
comes  straight  from  the  lungs,  getting  its  tone 
and  vibration  as  it  passes  through  the  loose  and 
relaxed  passage  containing  that  organ.  The  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  chest  voice  is  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  chest  gives  the  resonance 
and  vibration,  in  the  former  the  larynx.  But 
in  both  cases  the  voice  must  come  out  easily  and 
smoothly,  without  any  semblance  of  forcing. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  highest  register 
of  the  voice  much  help  seems  to  be  given  towards 
resonance  by  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  palate. 
In  speaking,  this  highest  register  will  not  often 
come  into  play.  But  fortunately  this  natural 
sounding  board,  which  nature  places  in  all  our 
mouths,  can  be  brought  into  use  in  every  tone 
or  pitch,  in  whatever  register,  to  enhance  its 
clearness  and  resonant  power.    It  is  quite  impos- 
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sible  to  give  an  adequate  representation  of  this 
fact  on  paper.    But  any  one  who  will  try  it  will 
soon  be  convinced  of  its  importance  and  assist- 
ance in  carrying  power.     It  will  be  found  that 
not  only  palatals,   but  almost  all  sounds,  are 
greatly  increased  in  volume  and  tone  by  throw- 
ing them,  as  it  were,  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  when  they  are  uttered.     Fir     say  the 
word  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  th^xx  speak  it 
with  the  idea  in  your  mind  that  you  will  make 
use  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  uttering  it,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  improvement  in  tone. 
It  will  rebound,  as  it  were,  from  the  sounding 
board  with  much  greater  effect  than  it  would 
otherwise  possess.    As  in  breathing,  it  will  in  a 
little  time  become  natural  to  you  to  use  this 
natural  means  of  increasing  the  power  and  vol- 
ume of  your  voice. 

In  speaking,  as  in  singing,  the  mouth  should  be 
well  opened,  but  not  too  widely.  The  commoner 
fault  is  not  to  open  the  mouth  widely  enough, 
with  the  result  that  the  voice  is  indistinct  and 
muffled  by  the  lips.  On  the  other  hand,  if  opened 
too  widely,  there  is  too  great  an  escape  of 
breath,  and  tone  is  lost.  What  is  required  is 
an  orifice  broad  enough  for  the  voice  to  pass 
through  easily,  but  not  too  wide  to  lose  control 
over  the  breath. 

Again,  as  in  singing,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  teeth  do  not  spoil  the  tone  of  the  voice. 
This  will  happen  if  the  mouth  is  not  properly 
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opened.  You  want  the  passage  of  the  breath 
to  be  unhindered  in  any  way,  and  the  tone  to  be 
preserved.  Therefore  you  have  to  take  care  that 
it  meets  with  no  obstruction. 

A  voice  naturally  weak  may,  as  is  well  known, 
be  materially  strengthened  by  singing  up  and 
down  the  scale  for  a  few  minute;  each  day.  Or 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  no  ear  for  music, 
and  are  therefore  debarred  from  this  means  of 
strengthening  the  voice,  the  practice  of  reading 
or  reciting  aloud,  if  possible  in  the  open  air,  is 
an  excellent  voico  tonic.  The  more  the  voice  is 
used,  within  reasonable  limits,  if  it  is  employed 
correctly,  the  stronger  it  becomes.  It  is  only 
weakened  by  incorrect  use.  | 

The  next  points  to  be  considered  are  pitch 
and  enunciation.     Buildings  differ  greatly  not 
only  in  acoustic  properties,   but  also  in   pitch. 
There  seems  to  be  in  every  building  a  particular 
note  or  tone,  which,  if  discovered  by  the  speaker, 
not  only  enables  him  to  be  heard  more  easily,  but 
also  greatly  diminishes  the  labour  of  speaking. 
The  pitch  is  discovered  by  observing  carefully 
what  tones  come  most  easily  and  seem  to  carry 
furthest  in  the  building  in  which  the  speaking  is 
bemg  done.     Then  use  that  particular  tone  like 
a  key-note,  being  careful,   of  course,   to   avoid 
monotony.    A  good  rule  for  a  clergyman  preach- 
ing in  a  strange  church  is  always  to  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  read  the  Bible  or  take  some  part  in 
the  service  before  preaching,  as  thus  he  will  have 
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an  opportunity  of  noting  the  pitch  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  of  little  use  to  try  when  the  church 
or  hall  is  empty,  as  in  nearly  aU  buildings 
acoustic  properties  and  pitch  vary  greatly,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  full  of  people  or  empty.' 

For  range,  the  person  furthest  away  from  the 
speaker  should  be  selec;  d,  and  one's  remarks 
addressed  to  him,  or  at  least  in  such  a  tone  that 
we  are  sure  that  he  can  hear  them.     For  if  he 
hears,  it  is  certain  that  every  one  else  will.    The 
line  of  the  voice,  so  to  spe;      from  the  pulpit  or 
platform,  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  stop  till 
it  reaches  the  furthest  point  of  the  audience.    It 
is  nearly  always  possible  to  tell  if  a  particular 
person  to  whom  you  are  addressing  yourself 
can  hear  you  or  not,  and  consequently,  if  you 
have  once  got  the  range  of  the  most  distant 
person  you  know  exactly  how  loudly  you  must 
speak  to  be  heard  by  every  one  in  your  audience. 
This  is  an  important  point,   uecause,  although 
failure  to  hear  distinctly  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
speaker  pitches  his  voice  too  low,  or  does  not 
speak  distinctly,  it  is  sometimes  the  result  of 
exactly  the  opposite  defect,  namely,  speaking  too 
loudly.    When  addressing  an  audience  in  a  large 
building  there  is  always  a  temptation  to  the 
speaker  who  is  determined  to  be  heard  to  shout 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.    By  so  doing  'he  some- 
times defeats  his  object,  for  in  some  large  build- 
mgs,  notably  churches,  there  is  so  marked  an 
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e(ho  that  the  too  loud  voice  is  simply  drowned. 
Whereas,  by  marking  for  yourself  the  furthest 
point  which  you  desire  to  reach,  and  adjusting 
.vour  voice  accordingly,  you  will  be  saved  from 
indiscriminate  shoutinj?,  and  will  usually  find 
that  clearness  counts  more  than  loudness.' 

Another  important  point  is  the  pace  at  which 
to  speak.      This,  no  doubt,  will  vary,  and  ou-ht 
to  vary,  according  to  x\.i  emotions  affecting  the 
speaker,  or  the  effe.-ts  he  wishes  to  produce  on 
his  audience.       But  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
srenerd  rule  that,  while  due  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  too  extreme  slowness  of  articulation, 
which  IS  tedious  to  listen  to,  the    .^       -«  pace 
in  public  speaking  should  be  much  slower  than 
that  customary  in  ordinary  ccmversation,  for  the 
reason  that  while  listenincr  to  a  friend  at  close 
quarters,   however  rapidly   he   is  speaking,   we 
always  hear  quite  enough  to  enable  us  to  '-rasp 
his  meaning.       The  slurred  or  imperfectly" pro- 
nounced syllable,  or  the  failure  to  separate  one 
word  from  another,  does  not  matter  so  very  much 
under  those  circumstances.     On   the  plitform 
however,  or  in  the  pulpit,  the  case  is  diffeient' 
Very  likely  our  voice  is  entirely  unfamiliar  to 
the  audience.     At  any  rate,  they  do  not  know 
what  we  are  likely  to  say,   and  consequentlv 
every  word  must  be  plain  and  distinct.    Neces- 
sarily, therefore,  the  speed  cannot  lie  as  great  as 
in  ordinary  conversation.     But  as  by  practice 
cleames.s  and  absolute  distinctness  of  articulation 
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are  attained,  the  rate  of  speaking  can  be  easily 
accelerated  without  any  loss  to  one's  hearers,  as 
any  one  who  has  heard  a  good  actor  on  the  stage 
can  testify.  Even  so,  however,  ''Go  slow"  should 
be  the  motto  for  the  public  speaker. 

Before  the  subject  of  Enunciation  is   dealt 
with,  ,t  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  another 
pomt  which  calls  for  notice.    Many  speakers  and 
readers  are  m  the  habit  of  dropping  the  voice 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence.      There  would  be  no 
harm  in  this  practice  if  the  voice  were  merelv 
lowered,  so  long  as  the  tone  was  kept  very  dis- 
tinct and  clear.     To  lower  the  voice  is  indeed 
sometimes  necessary,   in  order  to  produce  the 
effect  of  solemnity.    But  whenever  it  is  done  it 
should  be  done  of  set  purpose.    If  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  habit,  the  result  will  be  to  render  the 
words  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  inaudible,  a 
fault  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.    So  it  is  well  to 
be  on  one's  guard  in  this  matter. 

With  regard  to  correct  enunciation,  it  may  be 
laid  do^^-n  as  an  axiom  that  every  word  must 
be  given  its  own  value,  and  pronounced  separ- 
ately from  the  rest.  Not  a  single  syllable  should 
be  dropped  or  slurred  over.  Two  words  should 
never  be  run  into  one  another,  as  is  so  frequently 
done  in  ordinary  conversation.  One  has  to  ad- 
mit that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  a-e 
frequently  offenders  in  this  respect.  What  has 
been  so  justly  termed  our  "Incomparable  Lit- 
urgy" is  often  entirely  spoilt  by  the  careless  and 
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slipshod  way  in  which  it  is  rendered.    This  is  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  familiarity  of  the  words. 
In  this  case  familiarity  has  bred,  not  contempt, 
but  carelessness.     If  it  were  only  once  realized 
how  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  words  is  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  such  a  rendering,  and  how 
perilously  close  it  comes  to  irreverence,  one  feels 
sure  that  those  who  err  in  this  way  would  at 
least  attempt  to  improve.     To   many   hearers 
also  the  effect  is  most  painful.     As  far  as  one 
has  observed,  the  most  common  fault  is  the  drop- 
ping of  lightly  accented  syllables  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words.       Thus  for  "desireth"  we  get 
"sireth,"  or  for  "beseech"  we  have  "seech," 
and  separate  words  are  frequently  nm  into  one 
another  with   disastrous   effect.     "Frus"   and 
"frour"  do  not  adequately  represent  "for  us" 
and  "for  our."    However  amusing  such  clipped 
and  contracted  speech  may  be  in  the  comic  papers, 
it  seems  distinctly  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of 
the  clergyman  or  even  the  public  speaker  who 
wishes  to  be  heard,  and  at  the  same  time  to  use 
language  which  is  but  a  mere  travesty  of  the 
King's  English. 

We  shall  also  find  that  clear  enunciation  is 
materially  assisted  by  the  practice  of  sounding 
with  careful  distinctness  every  final  consonant, 
every  word  being  *' finished  out,"  to  use  a  row- 
ing term,  very  plainly.  Perhaps  the  commonest 
failure  in  this  respect  is  the  omission  to  sound 
the  letter  "t"  clearly  when  it  follows  "s"  at 
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the  end  of  a  word.    This  failure  is  due  to  lazi- 
ness.     It  is  easier  to  say  "mos'  people"  than 
"most  people."    Or  for  a  clergyman,  "Chris' 
sake"  comes  easier  than  "Christ's  sake."    The 
fad  of  dropping  the  final  "g"  in  words  like 
"running"  and  "hunting,"  making  them  "run- 
nin"  and  "huntin,"  does  not  appear  to  have 
afflicted  this  country  as  yet,  and  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  it  never  will.     A  very  good 
way  of  testing  if  you  are  clearly  enunciating 
every  word  and  every  syllable  is  to  get  a  friend 
to  stand  at  one  end  of  a  large  room,  the  larger 
the  better,  while  from  the  other  end  you  recite 
or  read  aloud  some  passage  with  which  he  is 
entirely  unfamiliar,  requesting  him  to  stop  you 
at  once  if  he  does  not  catch  every  word  dis- 
tinctly.   You  will  probably  be  astonished  to  find 
how  often,  at  first  at  any  rate,  he  will  pull  you 
up.    Yet  you  have  to  attain  to  a  standard  which 
would  render  any  failure  to  catch  what  you  say 
impossible. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  become  a  pleasing  speaker  to  secure 
correct  accent  and  pronunciation.  For  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  absurd  to  sup-^ose  that  there 
is  only  one  correct  accent  in  speaking  English, 
yet  within  certain  broad  lines  all  cultivated  Eug- 
lish-speaking  people,  whether  they  live  in  the 
British  Isles,  America,  or  elsewhere,  speak  very 
much  alike,  so  that  while  slavish  imitation  of 
any  particular  accent  is  to  be  rigorously  avoided 
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careless  and    vulgar    pronunciation    must    be 
guarded  against  just  as  carefully.    Mispronun- 
ciation of  the  vowel  sounds  is  often  due  to  faulty 
production  of  the  voice.    Thus  the  sound  which 
is  given  in  some  parts  of  this  country  to  the  vow- 
els  o  and  o  in  words  like  "ball"  and  "rock," 
making  them  into  something  resembling  "bah-U" 
and  "rah-k,"  is  due  partly  to  the  nasalization  of 
the  vowels,  when  they  are  really  not  nasal  sounds 
at  all,  but  should  come  straight  from  the  throat, 
and  partly  to  a  totally  unnecessary  drawl.  Such 
pronunciation  is  merely  a  provincialism,  and  has 
not  even  any  plea  of  beauty  to  defend  it,  as  some 
dialectical  variations  undoubtedly  have.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  sound  of  the  "a"  in  words  lik- 
"class"  and  "grass"  is  an  open  question  as  be- 
tween the  broad  and  the  light  sound.    No  defi- 
nite rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  many  cultivated 
people  are  inconsistent  in  the  matter,  pronounc- 
ing ' '  class  "  or  "  grass ' '  with  a  broad  sound,  while 
employing  the  light  sound     in     "classic"  or 
"mass."    The  great  point  is  to  avoid  any  nasali- 
zation, or  drawl.     Thus  "path"  may  by  usage 
be  pronounced  "pahth"  or  "path"  (as  in  the 
syllable  "math"  in  the  word  "mathematics"), 
but  never  * '  pa-ath. '     The  public  speaker  should 
familiarize  himself  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  all  the  vowels,  and  par- 
ticularly be  on  his  guard  against  such  provin- 
cialisms as  substituting  "u"  for  "i"  in  words 
like  "  Philip  "  and  "  worship. "  To  say  "  Philup ' ' 
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or  "worshup"  is  neither  pleasant  nor  correct 
It  IS  tnie  that  a  man  may  be  a  good  speaker 
without  observing  these  points,  but  he  will  be  a 
better  and  more  pleasing  one  if  he  does  pay 
regard  to  them.  The  aim  should  be,  while  avoid- 
Hig  the  pedantry  of  the  purist,  to  secure  refine- 
ment of  speech  and  pronunciation 

Another   point    of    importance    in    obtaining 
••lear  and  correct  enunciation  is  to  remember  that 
he  motmns  of  the  lips  in  forming  the  different 
letters  should  always  be  completed.     In  conver- 
sation, through  our  natural  laziness,  we  are  as 
a  rule  contented  with  half-motions.    The  failure 
to  do  so  often  leads  to  vulgarisms,  such  as  "yer" 
tor     you."    One  is  compelled  io  pronounce  the 
word  correctly  if  one  finishes  the  sound   with 
one  s  hps.    And  not  only  is  this  true,  but  there 
IS  another  reason.       When  for  any  reason  the 
voice  IS  lowered,  or  if  there  are  any  people  who 
are  barely  within  range  of  our  voice,  we  shall 
be  heard,  or  the  reverse,  according  as  we  do  or 
ao  not  finish  each  word  with  our  lips.    For  the 
eye  unconsciously  as.;.ts  the  ear  in  such  matters 
and  words  which,  if  spoken  in  disregard  of  this 
rule,  would  not  be  caught  by  some  of  the  audi- 
ence, are  thus  rendered  clear  to  all. 

If  the  above  rules  are  observed,  any  speaker 
may  be  sure  that,  whatever  effect  the  sentiments 
he  utters  may  have  upon  the  audience,  they  will 
eertamly  be  heard.  All  that  remains  to  be"  done 
IS  to  tabulate  them  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
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RULES  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  VOICE  IN 
PUBLIC  SPE^VKINQ. 

1.  Keep  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  neck 
in  a  natural  and  relaxed  position,  so  as  to  give 
the  vocal  chords  plenty  of  room,  and  never 
strain  the  voice. 

2.  Practise  carefully  correct  inhalation  and 
emission  of  the  breath. 

3.  Be  careful  to  produce  the  voice  in  the  right 
way,  according  to  the  tone  required. 

4.  Use  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  a  sounding 
board. 

5.  Strengthen  the  voice  by  singing  scales,  or 
by  frequently  reading  or  reciting  aloud. 

6.  Always  try  to  ascertain  the  pitch  of  the 
bui'ding  in  which  you  are  to  speak. 

7.  Be  sure  that  you  can  be  heard  by  the 
furthest  member  of  your  audience. 

8.  Speak,  as  a  rule,  slower  than  in  ordinary 
conversation. 

9.  Do  not  habitually  drop  the  voice  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence. 

10.  Pronounce  every  word  and  syllable  separ- 
ately and  clearly. 

11.  Sound  distinctly  every  final  consonant. 

12.  Be  sure  that  your  vowel  sounds  are  cor- 
rect. 

13.  Avoid  all  vulgarities  of  pronunciation. 

14.  Make  full  use  of  the  lips  in  pronouncing 
your  words. 
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In  conclusion,  remember  that  it  is  due  to  the 
audience  that  the  speaker  should  ^ive  them  his 
vcr>'  best,  not  only  in  matter,  but  also  in  manner 
of  delivery.  It  should  never  be  imagined  that 
».s  long  as  what  is  said  is  good,  it  does  not  matter 
\how  It  IS  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  of 
many  a  speech  or  sermon.  <,uite  good  in  itself 
IS  net  seldom  wholly  or  partially  ruined  by  a 
poor  delivery. 


CHAPTER  II. 


READING   IN   PUBLIC. 


Good  rondinj?  is  rare  at  the  present  day.  Lec- 
tures, which  used  often  to  be  delivered  from 
manuscript,  are  now  more  usually  given  extem- 
poraneously, or  from  brief  notes,  and  the  "Read- 
ings" from  the  works  of  celebrated  authors 
which  used  to  be  given  by  themselves  or  others 
no  longer  appear  to  be  in  fashion.  This  seems 
a  pity,  as  few  things  are  more  delightful  to 
listen  to  t  an  g(M)d  reading.  Nor  does  one  find 
to-day  the  pleasant  custom  of  reading  aloud  in 
the  family  circle  nearly  so  prevalent  as  it  was 
when  books  were  rarer  and  more  expensive.  This 
also  is  a  pity,  as  many  learned  to  read  well  and 
intelligently  in  that  way.  On  the  whole,  the! 
art  of  good  reading  seems  more  likely  to  be  lost 
than  that  of  good  speaking. 

The  principles  contained  in  this  chapter  are 
applicable  to  the  reading  aloud  and  in  public  of 
any  kind  of  literature,  and  a  stuly  of  it  will 
repay  any  one  who  desires  to  read  well.  But 
the  writer  thinks  it  best  to  address  chiefly  the 
members  of  the  one  profession  which  is  still  called 
upon  to  read  aloud  in  public  with  frequency, 
that  is  to  say,  the  clergy,  and  to  confine  his 
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illuitrationg  to  the  Boolf  uK;  i    *i 
called  upon  to  read  ^  '  ''"'"'^  '''"^ 

than  the^L^/  however^""'"'"'  '^  "*'^'^ 

•Kj',  However,  tHH-ausc  n  npr«»iti  ...u 
can  read  tho  uiki         n      .  pt?r.son  who 

of  th«  fln  J       .  ""•-•  "  rantaiiw  some 

tu«  .h«f„M  r  •"»«»'«;■'"'  «  piece  of  liter,,. 
X™   i,  H  'T""  ■'"""•  "-"rt  there  are 

SrMevestobe      '''"'''  *''^"  *""  P^™'"' 

li;.in^ML-rrtrrftirhi.rr- 

't  IS  impossible  to  he  so  dogmatie      *',"'""• 
here  „.ade  .hat  the  methT ^  ieh  fo^l':r  i'^ 

pC'^:^tT„tr---^^^- 

Lt  A     Tu  '        P"*  ^"^^  one  who  cares  to 

Istudy  them    n  the  wav  of  k.       • 
Ireadpr     n«i  ^         becoming  a  good 

[reader.    Only  constant  practice  and  thought  on 
Ithe  subject  can  bring  success.    With  thfs    au 

to  the  consideration  of  our  subject. 

It  may  be  assumed  at  the  outset  ^'1  .t  ih. 
^ould.be  reader  has  mastered  thet  1  j  L  tn 
h    preceding  chapter,  and  knows  how  to  man 

fct^   TCf  ^°  ^"""^^«*^  ^^-^^  -d"I 
mctly.     If  he  has  proceeded  that  far,  ne  has 
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gone  a  lonj?  way  towards  becoming  a  good  reader. 
It  only  remains  to  set  forth  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  style  in  reading,  together  with  a  few 
hints  as  to  how  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  any 
given  passage  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

It  will  be  of  advantage  to  begin  by  stating  the 
most  common  faults,  apart  from  indistinctness 
and  too  great  pace,  which  mar  the  reading  of 
many  people.  Of  these  perhaps  the  worst,  among 
clerical  readers,  is  the  adoption  of  a  special 
tone  and  certain  conventional  inflections  of 
the  voice  for  reading  the  Bible  in  church.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  what  may  be  called  the 
"church"  voice.  The  practice  one  can  only  sup- 
pose to  be  due  to  an  idea  that  it  would  be  irrev- 
erent to  use  the  natural  tones  of  the  speakin? 
voice  for  this  purpose.  By  all  means  let  us 
avoid  conversational  and  colloquial  tones.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  to  avoid  anything  irreverent, 
and  yet  to  be  perfectly  natural.  Any  tone  of 
voice,  any  conventional  inflection,  which  seems 
to  be  employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
in  church,  is  bound  to  give  an  air  of  unreality 
to  what  should,  above  all  things,  be  real.  Let  the 
reader  be  impressed  with  the  sacred  nature  of 
the  words  he  is  reading,  and  he  will  find  him- 
self able  to  employ  his  natural  speaking  voice, 
and  yet  to  show  the  utmost  reverence.  Warning 
may  br  given  here  against  the  far  too  common 
habit  of  using  a  downward  inflection  at  the  end 
of  each  v   .,e.     Not  so  common,  but  still  more 
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irritating  when  it  appears,  is  a  perpetual  upward 
Mffe.^on,  whether  the  statement  is  interrogatory 

Aaot  .er  not  uncommon  fault  is  monotony  of 
expre^ion     Here  again  many  seem  to  think  that 

Tf  whi'hThe  .T  ""'"'^^  '^'''^'  *h«*  ^-^ 
of  vh  oh  the  dulness  is  only  e,,ualled  bv  the  com- 
plete lack  of  appreciation  it  suggests.  One  heaTs 
t  e  beautiful  poetry  of  Isaiah  or  the  subl  m^ 
utterances  of  our  Lord  rendered  with  so  1  He 
mtelhgence  that  the  sole  impression  left  upon 
the  hearer  .s  apt  to  be  that  the  reader  cLs 
othjng  for  what  he  is  reading,  an  impression 
usually  very  far  from   being  correct,   but   fo^ 

Me  /  r   r^';^''  "" -^  ^'^  ^""  ^»'J  lifeless 
<vle  to  thank.     Yet,  just  as  the  natural  voice 

IS  more  reverent  than  any  artificial  tone,  so  a 
natural  expression  of  what  is  read  is  really  more 
reverent  than  a  lifeless,  artificial  monoton;,  from 
which  a  1  expression  has  been  purposely  Elimin- 
ated.   It  Ls  sometimes  urged  that  the  Scriptures 
are  so  well  known  and  familiar  to  everybody 
that  It  amounts  to  an  impertinence  in  any  indi- 
vidual to  give  an  expression  to  them  which  is 
bound  to  be  coloured  to  some  extent  by  his  own 
personality,  and  therefore  that  a  monotone   is 
best.    This  reasoning  is  not,  however,  sound   ex- 
cept as  against  exaggeration  of  expression     For 
one  thing,  people  are  not  nearly  so  familiar  with 
the  words  of  the  Bible  as  is  sometimes  sapposed 
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The  Gospels  may  be  fuirly  well  known,  but  much 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  that  portion 
of  the  New  Testament  exclusive  of  the  Gospels, 
is  strange  ground  to  a  number  of  people.  Regu- 
lar readers  of  the  Bible  are  unfortunately  much 
less  numerous  than  they  used  to  be,  and  in 
church,  hearing  so  often  passages  of  Scripture 
read  in  a  dull  and  lifeless  manner,  the  listeners' 
thoughts  wander,  and  they  do  not  follow  the 
reader.  Conseciuently  much  of  the  Bible  is  a 
sealed  book  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
most  instructive  to  observe  the  rapt  attention 
of  a  congregation  when  they  are  treated  to  really 
good  reading.  One  has  often  felt  on  such  occa- 
sions real  gratitude  to  the  reader  for  showing 
the  meaning  of  what  one  has  but  imperfectly 
understood  before. 

The  chief  faults  to  be  avoided  seem  then  to  be 
artificial  tone  of  voice  and  inflections,  and  mon- 
otony and  lifelessness  of  delivery.  Naturalness, 
reality,  and  a  keen  feeling  for  what  is  being 
read,  are  the  aims  which  he  who  would  be  a  good 
reader  should  S(  t  before  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  particularly  in  r  iding 
Holy  Scripture,  over-emphasis  and  an  ultra-dra- 
matic style  are  to  be  as  rigorously  avoided  as 
monotony.  For  this  fault  means,  as  a  rule,  that 
the  reader,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  try- 
ing to  draw  attention  to  himself,  rather  than  to 
what  he  is  reading.  To  take  an  extreme  case, 
the  man  who  is  said  always  to  have  made  a  point 
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of  looking  up  to  the  roof  and  raising  his  voice 
when  reading  Jehu's  command  concerning  Jeze- 
bel, "Throw  her  down,"  may  have  been  conscien- 
tious  in  his  rendering,  but  probably  only  suc- 
ceeded in  being  comic.     The  good  reader  never 
draws  attention  to  himself,  under  any  circum- 
stances.    He  throws  his  whole  persons    >  into 
his  reading,  but  keeps  himself  so  well  lu  hand, 
that  it  is  of  the  words  alone  which  ho  reads  that 
his  hearers  thinh,  and  only  realise  when  he  has 
finished  that  they  have  been  listening  to  a  good 
reader.    For  nowhere  is  the  old  Latin  proverb, 
''Ars  est  celare  artem,"  truer  than  here.     For 
the  same  reason  all  mannerisms  and  affectation 
of  delivery  must  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
Any  speaker  or  actor  is  almost  certain  to  have 
some  few  peculiarities  of  manner  and  diction, 
whether  intentional  or  unconscious.     In  his  case 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  pardonable,  as  being 
the  expression  of  his  own  personality,  though 
even  so  they  are  apt  to  hinder  rather  than  en- 
hance the  effect  of  his  speaking  or  acting.    At 
any  rate,  the  speaker  really,  and  the  actor  osten- 
sibly, are  giving  expression  to  their  own  thoughts. 
The  reader  is  obviously  not  doing  so,  and  there- 
fore should  sink  his  own  personality  entirely. 
The  art,  then,  of  good  reading,  as  the  present 
writer  ventures  to  maintain,  lies  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  mean  between  extreme  monotony  on 
the  one  hand  and  an  excess  of  dramatic  emphasis 
on  the  other.    The  word  "excess"  is  used  of  set 
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purpose,  because  there  are  many  occasions  when 
the  reader  will  have  to  exercise  considerable 
dramatic  power.  But  it  will  be  always  mainly 
by  sugj?estion  that  he  will  do  so.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  He  cannot,  or  at  any  rate  should  not, 
employ  any  of  the  gestures  which  the  speaker 
or  actor  uses  to  enhance  his  effects,  nor  has  he 
the  same  opportunity  of  displaying  emotion  by 
facial  expression;  consequently  the  exercise  of 
dramatic  power  by  the  reader  is  produced  by 
more  subtle  means,  and  is  therefore  more  diffi- 
cult of  attainment.  His  voice  is  the  only  instru- 
ment with  which  he  can  produce  his  effects, 
whereas  the  speaker  and  actor  have  the  other 
means  named  above  as  well.  It  will  easily  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  much  care  and  study  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  fine  reader. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  lay  down  some  lines 
on  which  this  study  should  proceed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  whole  setting  and  context  of  the  differ- 
ent passages  we  may  be  called  upon  to  read  ought 
to  be  very  carefully  examined,  in  order  that  we 
may  approach  each  as  it  requires  to  be 
approached  in  its  own  spirit.  To  take 
the  Bible  only,  the  historical  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  magnificent  poetry 
of  the  Prophets,  the  sayings  of  Christ, 
both  hortatory  and  narrative,  St.  Paul's 
writings,  each  of  these  demands  a  some- 
what different  treatment.  One  has  to  try  to 
realise,  as  vividly  as  possible,  the  actual  condi- 
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tions  to  which  the  words  we  are  reading  relate. 
If  a  narrative,  an  endeavour  must  be  made  to 
cause  the  scene  to  live  once  more,  or  if  of  a  hoN 
tatory  nature,  the  words  must  be  made  to  sound 
as  those  of  a  living  speaker  addressing  hearers 
who  are  also  alive;  the  theme  must  never  be 
treated  as  the  dim  echo  of  a  shadowy  past.  When 
the  passage  is  purely  narrative,  a  smooth  and 
easy  diction  is  required.     All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  place  the  facts  before  our  hearers  without 
comment,  as  it  were,  and  not  much  demand  is 
I   made  upon  the  reader's  resources,  except  that  he 
I   must  always  try  to  make  the  events  described 
live.    In  a  poetical  passage,  such  as  certain  well- 
known  chapters  in  Isaiah,  there  is  room  for  the 
exercise,  within  well-guarded  limits,  of  passion 
and  pathos ;  while  in  the  rendering  of  our  Lord's 
discourses  dignity  and  impressiveness  are  the 
chief  notes  to  be  aimed  at.    Where  there  is  nar- 
ration interspersed  with  dialogue  and  action,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  the  Bible,  dramatic  power  is 
called  for  on  the  part  of  the  reader.    St.  Paul's 
writings  are  often  difficult  to  read  well,  espe- 
cially in  passages  where  the  reasoning  is  intri- 
cate, and  the  argument  involved,  as  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case.     A  thoroughly  careful  study 
beforehand,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring  out  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  line  of  thought,  will  be 
required  here.    The  reader,  in  fact,  all  through 
must  be  a  student.    This  is  particularly  .true  of 
those  who  have  to  read  the  Bible  in  public.    To 
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interpret,  one  must  first  understand,  and  under- 
standing of  this  Book  of  books  only  comes  by 
patient  and  careful  study. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  deal  separately,  by 
means  of  examples,  with  different  kinds  of  pas-! 
sages,  after  having  first  set  down  a  few  prelim- 
inary observations  and  suggestions  which  apply 
equally  to  them  all. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe  that 
we  possess  in  the  ordinary  punctuation  marks 
some  guide  to  at  least  correct  reading.       The 
familiar  exhortation,   "Mind  your  stops,"   can- 
not be  dispensed  with.    But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, especially  in  reading  the  Bible,  that  the 
end  of  a  verse  is  not  necessarily  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  and  that  the  reader  who  adheres  slav- 
ishly to  this  division  into  verses  will  often  break 
the  continuity  of  the  pa.ssago.    Just  as  in  read- 
ing blank  verse,  to  make  a  distinct  stop  at  the 
end  of  each  line,  whether  the  sense  demands  it 
or  not,   entirely  spoils   the  effect,   though  the 
rhythm  ought  always  to  be  marked,  so  in  readin? 
the  Bible  one  verse  must  often  be  carried  on  into 
another,  in  order  to  avoid  a  break  in  the  sense. 
Taking  the  observance  of  ordinary  punctua- 
tion for  granted,  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  the 
host  means  of  securing  emphasis  for  the  words  on 
which  it  ought  to  be  laid.  The  first  step  obviously 
is  to  consider    what    are    the    emphatic    words 
in  any  given  sentence.    Here  our  only  guide  will 
be  our  good  t^aste  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  writer's 
meaning.    When  we  have  made  our  choice  of  the 
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words  that  we  consider  require  to  be  specially 
emphasized,  the  next  question  is  how  the  words 
selected  can  best  receive  emphasis.    The  ordinary 
way  IS  to  lay  considerable  stress  of  the  voice  on 
them,  just  as  one  underlines  a  word  in  writing 
I  and  this  method  of  emphasis  is  no  doubt  one 
m  which  has  its  use.     A  far  more  delicate  mode 
however,  and  therefore  more  effective,  is  to  make 
a  slight  pause  after  the  word  to  which  we  desire 
to  call  attention.     As  an  illustration,  we  may 
take  the  well-known  line — 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained." 
The    important    word    is    clearly    "mercy," 
thoi'gh  "strained"  is  also  not  to  be  slurred  over. 
First    read    the    line    emphasizing    the    word 

"mercy"  with  the  ordinary  voice  stress,  as 

"The  quality  of  mcrcu  is  not  strained." 
Then  read  it  without  any  particular  voice  stress 
on  the  word,  but  -ailing  attention  to  it  by  the 
pause,  as — 

"The  quality  of  mercy— is  not  strained." 
There  can  hardly  be  any  question  as  to  which 
is  the  more  effective  rendering  of  the  two,  and 
the  latter  one  also  allows,  without  any  forcing, 
for  a  slight  emphasis  on  "strained."  The  rea- 
son why  the  emphasis  by  pause  is  so  important 
to  remember  is  that  by  this  means  the  emphatic 
word  is  given  time  to  sink  into  the  minds  of  the 
hearers.  It  is  isolated,  as  it  were,  and  their 
attention  to  it  is  compelled.  The  good  l-eader 
mil  therefore  frequently  employ  it, 
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It  should  be  observed  in  this  connection  that 
the  proper  words  to  be  emphasized  are  not  always 
those    which    the    inexperienced    reader    would 
suggest.      A  stress  is  often  laid  upon  personal 
pronouns,  for  instance,  when  none  at  all  is  n 
quired.    Dr.  Mandell  Creighton,  the  late  Bishop 
of  London,  who  was  himself  an  excellent  reader, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Golden  Rule  of 
good  reading,  as  far  as  the  Bible  was  concerned, 
was  never  to  emphasize  the  personal  pronouns. 
He  says  (Life  and  Letters,  vol.  1,  p.  207),  im- 
mediately after  laying  down  the  above  "Golden 
Rule,"  that  "in  the  case  of  church  services  it 
(i.e.,  the  practice  of  emphasizing  the  personal 
pronoun)    hopelessly    misses    the    mark.       Tlip 
reader  is  treating  his  hearers  as  though  they  were 
I.aathens;  he  is  perpetually  asserting  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Christian  Deity  as  in  opposition 
to  some  other  deity  whom  his  hearers  persist  in 
preferring.    ,    .    .    Let  me  give  an  illustration, 
How  often  do  we  hear  reading  with  the  follow- 
ing emphasis,  'Come  unto  ilfe,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest' 
Is  not  this  very  bald?    Does  it  not  confuse  the 
meaning?    None  of  the  hearers  wish  to  seek  any 
other  Saviour;  but  they  need  to  have  set  before 
them  more  fully,  more  intelligibly,  the  great- 
ness, the  sufficiency  of  the  one  Saviour.       We 
are  agreed  about  the  Person;  we  need  to  have 
brought  before  us  the  fulness  of  His  invitation 
Ought  not  the  text  to  be  read,  'Come,  unto  Me. 
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all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
?ive  you  resfi'  "    It  is  not  altogether  clear  from 
the  above  quotation  whether  the  Bishop  included 
the  emphasizing  of  any  personal  pronouns  at 
all  under  the  ban,  or  whether,  as  the  illustration 
seems  to  show,  he  is  only  condemning  the  prac- 
tice where  the  pronoun  refers  to  the  Christian 
Deity.     The  rule  he  enunciates  makes  no  such 
distinction,   being  simply   "Never  emphasize  a 
personal  pronoun."  In  either  case  his  assumption 
appears  to  be  far  too  sweeping.     Even  in  the 
particular  passage  which  he  quotes,  it  would  be 
(|uite  possible  to  reply,  in  defence  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  words  "Me"  and  "I,"  that  men  do  go 
elsewhere    than    to    Christ   when   they    are    in 
trouble,  and  that  He  wishes  them  to  know  that 
He  alone  can  give  them  the  rest  they  are  vainly 
seeking  elsewhere,  while  there  can  be  very  little 
tloubt  that  the  meaning  of  many  passages  can 
only  be  brought  out  by  this  very  emphasis  of 
the  personal  pronoun  here  forbidden.    An  exact 
illustration  of  this  statement  will  be  given  later. 
At  the  same  time  a  warning  is  certainly  needed 
that  personal  pronouns  should  only  be  empha- 
sized with  caution.    The  man  who  reads,  * '  Saddle 
me  the  ass,  and  they  saddled  /im,"  certainly 
deserved  the  kinship  with  the  animal  which  he 
appears  to  claim,  and  the  story  is  undoubtedly 
''hen  trovato,  si  non  e  vero."     But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  to  burlesque  for  an  illustration 
of  this  mistake.    In  the  prayer  of  St.  Chrysos- 
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torn  in  the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book,  one 
often  hears,  "Fulfil  now,  O  Lord,  the  desires 
and  petitions  of  Thy  servants,  as  may  be  most 
expedient  for  them,''  when  the  sense  obviously 
requires  that  the  stress  should  be  on  "exped- 
ient." 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  substantiate  the 
statement  that  there  are  some  passages  where  the 
meaning  is  certainly  better  brought  out  by  the 
emphasis  of  the  personal  pronoun.    Our  Lord's 
pronouncement  on  the  nature  of  true  greatness 
shaU  serve  as  an  illustration.     It  will  be  best 
to  quote  the  passage  in  full.     "And  there  was 
also  a  strife  among  them  which  of  them  should 
be  accounted  the  greatest.     And  He  said  unti. 
them,  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lord- 
ship over  them,  and  they  that  exercise  authority 
upon  them  are  called  benefactors.    But  ye  shall 
not  be  so;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let 
him  be  as  the  younger  j  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he 
that  doth  serve.    For  whether  is  greater,  he  that 
sitteth  at  meat  or  he  that  serveth?    Is  not  he 
that  sitteth  at  meat?    But  I  am  among  you  as 
he  that  serveth."    An  examination  of  the  pas- 
sage shows  that  there  are  two  personal  pronouns, 
a  stress  on  which  adds  to  the  force  and  power 
of  the  rendering.    The  first  of  these  is  "ye,"  in 
the  sentence  "ye  shall  not  be  so,"  which  should 
be  read,  "But  i/e— shall  not  be  so,"  as  our  Lord 
makes  a  most  distinct  and  emphatic  contrast 
between  His  disciples  and  the  Gentiles.     The 
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other  is  the  w..rcl  "I."  i.,  the  sentence  "I  am 
among  you  us  he  that  s.-rveth,"  where  the  sense 
.•ertumly  seems  to  gain  hy  the  moderate  empha- 
si/ing  of  the  pronoun,  hrin-in-  the  rehiticmship 
Christ  has  assiune.l  towards  His  diseiples  for- 
ward to  clineh  His  teaehinj;.  The  stress  by 
pause  IS  reeommended  rather  than  that  of  a."- 
cent  in  these  eases. 

A  eareful  study  of  the  orij?inal  will  often  help 
a  reader  of  the  Bible  to  brin-  out  points  which 
ho  miorht  otherwise  miss.     The  foll„wit.<?  illus- 
tration  is  given  (piite  tentatively,  but  th-  effee- 
tiveness  of  it.  if  eorn'ct,  is  un(|u<'stionable.     In 
the  passage  of  .Scripture  appointed  bv  the  Church 
of  England   to   be   read   at   the   Burial  of  the 
Dead   (1  Cor.  15.  20),  there  is  one  verse  where 
the  Greek  throws  a  light  on  the  meaning  which 
can  only  be  reproduced  in  the  English  bv  vocal 
emphasis.    St.  Paul  is  comparing  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  body  to  the  process  of  sowin- 
the  seed,  which  must  be  done  before  the  grain 
<an  come  up.    " Thou  fool, ' '  he  says,  " that  which 
thou  sowest  IS  not  quickened  except  it  die  "    If 
we  look  at  the  Greek  we  find  that  the  pronoun 
'  su"  (thou)  is  placed  before  the  verb  "sowest  " 
Now  this  is  not  often  done  in  Greek  except  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis,  as,  Greek  being  an  inflected 
language,  the  pronoun  is  as  a  rule  understood 
m  the  verb,  each  person  having  a  different  ter- 
mmation.    It  seems    kely  that  St.  Paul  inserted 
the  pronoun  here  for  a  definite  purpose,,  which 
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nppears  to  be  the  following:  He  is  urtfuing  that 
even  what  men  sow  (Io«<h  not  ^et  life  exeept  it 
die  first;  that  is  a  eommonphice  of  experience. 
And  not  only  so;  God  gives  the  new  body  whieli 
sprin;rs  from  the  grain.  If  lie  does  this  witli 
what  man  sows,  mn<h  more  will  He  do  so  with 
wlmt  He  himself  sows,  and  sowing  the  earthly 
body,  raise  it  up  a  spiritual  body.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  argument  a  fortiori,  and  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  introduction  of  it  by  reading  the 
verse  in  the  following  way:  "Thou  fool,  that 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  (piiekened  except  it 
die."  In  the  next  verse,  where  the  expression, 
"thou  sowest"  occurs  twice,  the  pronoun  is  not 
used  in  the  Greek,  as  there  is  no  more  need  for 
.special  emphasis. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
particular  passages,  selecting  as  far  as  possible 
those  which  will  serve  as  types  of  others.  The 
first,  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  shall  be  1 
Kings  18,  as  this  chapter  combines  narrative 
and  action,  and  is  an  excellent  instance  of  both. 
Analyzing  the  chapter,  we  find  that  it  may  be 
divided  into  five  parts:  Introduction  (1-6);  In- 
terview between  Obadiah  and  Elijah  (7-16) ;  In- 
terview between  Ahab  and  Elijah  (17-20);  the 
Challenge  and  Rival  Sacrifices  (21-40) ;  Conclu- 
sion (41-end).  Each  of  these  parts  requires  some 
difference  of  treatment  by  the  reader,  as  we  will 
endeavour  to  show. 

The    Introduction,    being    simple    narrative, 
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needs   little  exphuiati.....     It  should   be  elearly 
read,  as  in  the  i,.Htr,„.ti„„M  KJven  to  Elijah  hv 
Jehovah,  and  by  Ahab  t..  Obadiah.  we  have  the 
prelude  to  the  renuirkable  ..pisode  with  whieh 
the  story  ,s  mainly  eo,.,.erned.     In  the  meetini; 
H'tween  Klijah  an.l  Obadiah    the    deprec-atorv 
tone  adopted  by  the  latter  should  be  marked   in 
contrast  to  the  fearlessru-ss  of  th.'  prophet     The 
"«.te  of  the  next  passaf,'e  is  the  sternness  of  Eli- 
jah  8  reply  to  Ahab,  and  his  peremptorv  com- 
mand to  ^^ather  together  the  false  prophe'ts     In 
the  next  seetion    Elijah's  appeal  t.>  the  people 
needs  very  impressive  readin^r.     It  has  to  be  re- 
membered that  he  stood  there,  as  he  thou.^ht 
alone,  and  his  ery  is  full  of  passionate  reproach.' 
How  Ion-  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?     If 
the  Lord  be  God-follow  Him;  but  if  Baal- 
then  follow  himr    (Here  there  slumld  be  a  dis- 
tinct pause,  and  then  should  be  read  very  in.- 
pressively)      "And     the   people  answered   him 
never  a  word."    The  next  scene  is  full  of  dra- 
matic moments,  one  of  which  is  recorded  in  verse 
^<..      And   (they)   called  on  the  name  of  Baal 
from  morninj,  even  unto  noon,  saying,  O  Baal, 
near  us.       Here  again  there  should  be  a  well- 
marked  pause.     Then  with  great  regard  to  the 
•solemnity  of  the  words  should  follow   in  a  slightly 
lowered   voice,   "But  there  was  no  voice,   nor 
any  hat  answered."    In  verse  27  the  deep  ironv 
ot  ii^lijah  s  taunts  must  not  be  overlooked     The 
rest  of  the  episode  will  require  all  the  reader's 
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force  and  power  to  render  it  properly,  though 
it  is  not  possible  to  select  particular  verses  for 
special  treatment.  Elijah's  prayer,  with  its  not*^ 
of  proud  entreaty,  its  fulfilment,  the  effect  on 
the  people,  the  destruction  of  the  prophets 
Baal,  all  these  incidents  follow  one  upon  an 
other  with  startling  rapidity,  and  require  sus- 
tained power  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Tlii 
rest  of  the  chapter  is  pitched  in  a  lower  key. 
and  by  the  quiet  way  in  which  it  is  read  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  show  the  reaction 
which  came  upon  the  prophet  after  his  great 
victory. 

The  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  shall  be  the  next 
selection,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  manv 
fine  passages  in  this  prophet's  writings.  Thtr 
type  of  man  the  Messiah  was  to  be,  His  rejec- 
tion by  men  because  they  despised  Him,  His 
suffering  for  our  sins,  His  patience  under  afflic- 
tion, His  sad  death,  closing  with  a  burst  of  hope 
and  joy,  as  His  ultimate  triumph  is  predictei 
by  the  prophet,  these  are  the  subjects  dealt  with, 
demanding  a  very  sympathetic  reader  to  give 
them  expression.  In  verse  2  the  word  "beauty' 
requires  emphasis — "there  is  no  beauty — that  we 
should  desire  him."  Verse  3  should  be  read 
slowly  and  very  impressively.  "A  man  of  sor 
rows  (pause),  and  acquainted  with  grief."  Verse 
4  is  tenderly  reproachful,  "Surely  He  hath  borne 
our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows;  yet  we— 
(showing  the  bitter  mistake  men  made) did  esteem 
Him  stricken,  smitten  of  Qod,  and  a£3icted.' 
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The    next    verse    repeats    with    equal    passion 
the  same  idea.     "But  He  was  wounded  for  our 
tramgressiom,  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities; 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  uuon  Him 
^  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed. ' '  I^  is  impos-' 
sib^  to  reproduce  in  print  the  sublime  pathos 
of  the  verses  which  describe  His  patience  under 
suffering.    The  reader  must  endeavour  to  bring 
It  out.    The  last  few  verses  are  to  be  read  at  a 
somewhat  quickened  pace  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  their  note  of  joy,  and  the  sadness  of 
those  which  precede  them,  tiU  the  closing  words 
of  the  chapter  are  reached,  when  great  solem- 
nity of  rendering  is  once  more  required     "He 
was  numbered  with  the  transgressor;  and  He 
bare  the  sin-of  many,  and  He  made  intercession 
tor  the  transgressors." 

The  next  passage  for  illustration  shall  be  taken 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  shall  be  one  of  our 
Lord  s  parables,  "The  House  on  the  Rock,  and 
he  H^use  on  the  Sand."  This  passage  is  pecul- 
iar y  impressive,  coming  as  it  does  at  the  end 
of  the  Semon  on  the  Mount.  It  will  be  best  to 
set  It  out  first  as,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought  to  be 
read,  giving  afterwards  brief  explanations  of 
the  points  raised. 

"Therefore-whosoever  heareth  these  sayiniM 
of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto 
a  wtseman,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock- 
And  the  rain  deseended-and  the  floods  ckme~! 
and  the  winds  blew-and  beat  upon  that  house; 
and  It  feU  not;  (then  as  impressively  as  possible) 
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for  it  was  founded — upon  a  rock.  And  every  on 
that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeti 
them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand.  And  thi 
rain  descended — and  the  floods  came — and  thi 
winds  blew — and  beat  upon  that  house —  (pause; 
and  it  fell;  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it." 

It  will  be  understood  that  wherever  the  mari 
( — )  occurs,  the  word  which  precedes  it  is  to  bt 
emphasized  by  making  a  short  pause  after  it 
One  is  placed  after  the  opening  word  "There- 
fore" to  direct  particular  attention  to  what  fol- 
lows, and  to  show  that  we  have  here  the  siu^ 
ming  up  of  what  goes  before.  The  various  ci 
trasts  to  be  noted  for  emphasis  are  betweei 
doing  and  not  doing  Christ's  words,  between  the 
wise  and  the  foolish  man,  the  rock  and  the  sand 
These  are  all  shown  in  the  above  rendering. 
Like  all  our  Lord's  sayings,  it  requires  to  h 
read  with  all  the  dignity  and  impressiveness  thai 
the  reader  has  at  his  command. 

In  the  case  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  it  will  noi 
be  necessary  to  give  an  illustration.  What  ii 
required  in  most  instances  is  a  thorough  appr^ 
elation  and  understanding  of  the  line  of  argu 
ment,  which  is  often  very  intricate  and  involved 
St.  Paul  will  often  stop  in  the  main  line  of  hi 
theme  to  introduce  parenthetically  a  sub-argn 
ment  or  a  possible  objection,  and  these  interrup 
tions  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  very  carefn 
examination  of  his  words.    A  good  Conunentu; 
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diligently  studied  is  what  is  needed  here.    When 
once  the  line  of  reasoning  is  clear,  any  reader  of 
intelligence  will  be  able  to  mark  and  bring  out 
I  the  sense  in  his  rendering. 

Careful  preparation  alone  will  not,  of  course, 
make  a  good  reader.    But  it  is  an  essential  pre- 
liminary.   Familiarity  in  this  case  breeds  under- 
standing.    At  any  rate,  the  mere  verbal  mistakes 
land  hesitations  of  the  unprepared  reader  will  be 
avoided.    The  claim  her-  made  is  that,  if  careful 
I  preliminary  study  is  added  to  the  other  sugges- 
Itions  contained  in  this  chapter,  the  result  ought 
I  to  be,  and  probably  will  be,  good  reading. 
I    In  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  conclusion,  one 
I  more  word  of  advice  may  be  given,  which  is  to 
Itake  every  chance  that  may  occur  of  hearing  good 
Ireading.    Naturally,  more  will  be  learned  in  that 
way  than  from  any  treatise.    At  the  same  time,  it 
lis  hoped  that  the  ideas  here  set  forth  may  be 
jfound  useful.    They  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
lexperience  of  one  who  has  had  much  experience 
Im  teaching  reading,  and  have  all  been  tested  by 
Ipractice.       They  may  at  least  serve  to  show 
Iwhat  care  and  thought  are  required  to  produce 
jgood  reading.    If  they  stimulate  interest  in  this 
jvery  desirable  accomplishment,  they  will  have 
jfulfiUed  their  purpose.     We  cannot  all  have 
Ipleasing  voices,  but  we  can  all  show  that  intelli- 
|g«nt  understanding  and  insight,  which  is  the 
jfniit  of  study   and   thought,   and   which 'will 
Imake  our  reading  impressive  and  edifying  to 
lour  hearers. 


CHAPTER  III. 


BXTEMPORABT  PBEACHINO. 

The  vexed  question  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  the  extemporary  and  the  read  sermor  will  not 
be  discussed  here.    Whatever  be  his  usual  prac- 
tice, every  clergyman  ought  to  be  able  to  preach 
without  manuscript  if  he  desires  to  do  so.    To 
secure  this  ability  careful  training  and  practice 
is  required.    The  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church 
certainly   do   not    always   seem    to   have   such 
training,  and  in  consequence,  though  the  mat- 
ter of  their  sermons  is  nearly  always  excellent, 
they  seldom  seem  able  to  deliver  an  eflfective 
extemporary  sermon.  There  ought  to  be  attached 
to    every    Theological    College    some  first-rate 
extemporary  preacher,  who  could  give  practical 
training  and  advice  to  the  students.    For  while 
some  men  are  bom  orators,  and  on  the  other 
hand  some  can  never  become  eflfective  speakers, 
the  average  man  can  most  certainly  be  taught 
to  attain  to  comparative  ease  and  eflSciency  in 
ex  tempore  speaking.    It  is  hoped  that  those  who 
desire  to  master  this  useful  art  may  find  some 
assistance  from  the  suggestions  on  the  subject 
here  given.    They  are  drawn  from  the  practical 
experience  of  one  who  has  for  many  years  be^n 
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in  the  habit  of  speaking  and  preaching  entirely 
without  manuscript. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  our  subject 
in  two  divisions,  taking  first  the  general  prepara- 
tion of  the  would-be  ex  tempore  speaker,    and 
secondly  the  method  of  composition  suitable  for 
a  sermon  or  an  address  that  is  to  be  delivered 
without  manuscript,  with  a  few  notes  on  the 
actual  delivery,  including  gesture  and  the  manip- 
Illation  of  the  voice.     It  should  be  understood 
that  this  little  treatise  does  not  attempt  to  touch 
on  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  side  of 
preaching,  namely,  the  spiritual  preparation,  for 
the  absence  of  which  no  amount  of  mere  elo- 
quence can  make  up.    These  notes  are  confined  to 
the  more  technical  side  of  the  work  of  preaching; 
that  is  to  say,  the  method  of  delivery,  in  which 
all  clergy  should  endeavour  to  make  themselves 
as  perfect  as  possible,    -ether  with  some  hints 
on  the  necessary  trainir.^  of  an  extemporary 
preacher,  and  the  way  to  prepare  an  ex  tempore 
sermon. 

The  first  point,  then,  in  the  general  preparation 
of  the  speaker  to  which  attention  must  be  paid 
IS  the  proper  management  of  the  voice.  He 
should  master  with  the  utmost  care  the  rules 
given  in  Chapter  I.  No  matter  how  noble  the 
message,  it  will  gain  in  eflPectiveness  by  a  good 
delivery  and  a  proper  use  of  the  voice.  The 
importance  of  proficiency  in  this  respect  cannot 
bo  over-estimated,  and  it  is  possible  for  any  one 
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with  careful  practice,  to  become  reasonably  pro- 
ficient. 

We  may  next  consider  facility  of  utterance 
and  cultivation  of  style.     In  order  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  speaking,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  com- 
mit to  memory   passages  of  first-rate   English 
prose  selected  from  the  speeches  of  any  famous 
orator,  and  to  try  to  deliver  them  as  we  imagine 
the  original  speaker  would  have  done.    The  mem- 
ory may  also  be  strengthened  by  learning  by 
heart  passages  of  poetry,  which  should  also  be 
repeated  aloud  with  what  we  judge  to  be  the 
correct  expression.    We  have  to  learn  to  let  our- 
selves go  in  these  recitations,  and  to  trj-  to  get 
rid  of  that  hopeless  woodenness  which  so  often 
characterizes  the  Anglo-Saxon    speaker.      Self- 
consciousness    must     be    entirely    rooted    out, 
and  we  must  think  only  of  what  we  are  saying. 
When  we  can  do  this  with  the  words  of  another 
man  we  shall  surely  be  able  to  do  so  with  our 
own.    And  by  thus  committing  to  memory  good 
English  prose  we  shall  be  quite  unconsciously 
improving  our  own  style,  not  by  mere  imitation, 
but  because  the  way  these  good  speakers  have 
of  putting  things  will  become  part  of  our  men- 
tal equipment.    A  study  of  Rhetoric  in  the  books 
written  on  that  subject  may  be  of  some  use,  but 
the  best  plan  is  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  itself. 
There  you  wiU  find  all  those  figures  of  speech 
and  methods  of  arresting  attention,  such  as  in- 
version and  antithesis,  to  which  the  treatise  on 
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Rhetoric  calls  attention.  But  you  will  absorb 
them  and  imitate  them,  not  because  some  book 
tells  you  that  you  ought  to  do  so,  but  because 
you  instinctively  feel  that  they  furnish  the  best 
possible  means  of  expressing  certain  ideas,  and 
producing  certain  eflfects. 

Next,  the  extemporary  speaker  needs  a  wide 
vocabulary.    This,  of  course,  he  can  only  acquire 
by  wide  reading.    He  has  to  try  to  arrive  at  the 
condition  of  never  being  at  a  loss  for  a  word  or 
an  expression.     (Tnless  he  has  a  considerable  vo- 
cabulary, he  will  frequently  find  himself  in  diffi- 
culties because  he  cannot  for  the  moment  recall 
the  exact  word  he  requires  to  express  his  thought. 
But  an  extensive  vocabulary  will  furnish  him 
with  several  alternative  forms  of  expression  in 
most  cases,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  almost 
sure  to  occur  to  his  mind.     Yet  the  wider  a 
speaker's  vocabulary,  the  more  precise  he  is  able 
to  be  in  his  choice  of  a  word  to  express  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning,  so  that  a  wide  vocabulary  gives 
him  both  ease  and  accuracy.    Reading  should  be 
of  all  kinds  of  literary  matter,  provided  only  that 
It  is  good.     There  are  plenty  of  masterpieces 
of  our  language,  in  almost  every  department  of 
literary  expression,  quite  within  the  reach  of 
every  reader.    If  we  read  and  study  with  ordin- 
ary  inteUigence,  we  shall  be  constantly  adding, 
not  only  to  our  mental  outfit,  but  to  our  power 
of  ready  expression,  which  is  the  object  at  ^hich 
we  are  aiming.    Books  which  may  be  found  use- 
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ful  for  this  purpose  are  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Macaulay's  History 
of  England,  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  Thack- 
eray's Esmond,  Matthew  Arnold's  Essays,  Em- 
Orson's  Essays,  to  name  only  a  few  out  of  hun- 
dreds which  would  equally  well  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  good  style  and  enriching  our 
vocabulary. 

There  is  aJiio  special  need  for  the  extemporary 
preacher  to  keep  fresh,  and  in  touch,  not  only 
with  the  thought  of  the  time,  for  every  preacher 
must  do  that,  but  with  the  form  and  manner 
of  expressing  that  thought  which  are  in  vogue. 
He  must  be  particularly  on  his  guard  against 
hackneyed  forms  of  expression.  For  what  is  per- 
missible to  the  more  stereotyped  form  and  stiffer 
setting  of  a  written  discourse  is  quite  out  of 
place  in  what  purports  to  be  extemporary.  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  only  the  manner 
in  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  expressed  is  here 
referred  to.  The  matter  of  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel must  ever  remain  the  same,  it  is  only  the 
form  of  expression  which  will  alter  from  time 
to  time.  If  possible,  try  to  get  hold  of  one  or 
more  of  the  best  monthly  reviews,  English  or 
American.  In  these  you  will  get  not  only  good 
writing  and  good  matter,  but  you  will  learn 
what  are  the  subjects  that  are  exercising  men's 
thoughts  at  the  time.  Under  no  circumstances 
confine  your  reading  to  church  papers,  which 
are  bound  to  be  in  great  measure  narrow  and 
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professional.  One  does  not  advise  the  reading 
of  the  best  periodicals  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
producing half -digested  knowledge  in  the  pulpit 
or  of  posing  as  being  "up  to  date";  there  is  no 
more  hateful  affectation  than  that.  It  is  rather 
with  the  idea  that  we  may  treat  the  subjects 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  the  freshest  pos- 
sible  manner,  and  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
IS  not  drawing  a  bow  at  a  venture,  but  is  really 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  contemporary 
thought.  ^ 

As  to  the  method  of  delivery,  there  are,  be- 
sides the  proper  use  of  the  voice,  upon  which  we 
have  already  touched,  several  other  points  upon 
which  a  few  hints  may  be  of  use.    The  speaker 
must,  of  course,  be  natural.    We  give  this  cau- 
tion because  those  who  have  been  trained  bv  a 
professional  elocutionist  often  seem  to  have  lost 
all  their  personal  identity,  so  to  speak,  and  to 
have  become  a  copy  of  their  master.    The  inflec- 
tions and  tones  of  their  voice,  their  very  gestures 
lack  spontaneity.    One  is  therefore  rather  slow 
to  advise  on  these   points   without  first  offerinc^ 
a  caution  against  taking  what  is  said  here  too 
literally.     Suggestions  are  offered  rather  than 
rules  laid  down. 

It  may  be  said  then  that  the  extemporary 
speaker  should  employ  such  gesture  as  will  lend 
force  and  illustration  to  his  words.  Gesture  ac- 
companying speech  is  perfectly  natural.  A  child 
telling  a  story  wiU  frequently  employ  the  most 
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appropriate  gesture;  it  is  only  when  the  age  of 
sol f -consciousness  arrives  that  the  habit  seems  to 
disappear.  To  understand  the  value  of  appro- 
priate gesture  one  has  only  to  observe  how  much 
a  first-rate  actor  depends  upon  facial  expression 
and  gesture  to  secure  his  effects.  In  his  case 
one  sees  the  artlossness  of  perfect  art.  No  doubt 
a  preacher  and  an  actor  are  poles  apart.  But  the 
former  ought  to  employ  all  the  means  which  he 
can  command,  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
message  that  he  has  to  deliver,  to  increase  the 
effect  of  his  words  upon  his  hearers.  But  the 
use  of  gesture  by  the  preacher  must  be  natural. 
Therefore  the  studying  beforehand  of  the  proper 
gesture  for  any  particular  sermon  is  to  be 
strongly  deprecated,  as  the  result  is  bound  to  be 
artificial.  As  in  the  case  of  correct  breathing  and 
enunciation,  gesture  must  become  a  habit,  so  that 
the  speaker  will  instinctively  know  what  is  the 
appropriate  gesture  re(iuired  on  any  particular 
occasion.  The  best  way  to  form  this  habit  is 
to  study  the  speeches  of  some  well-known  orator, 
and  then  to  deliver  them  with  what  seems  to  be 
suitable  gesture.  The  stiffness  of  the  average 
speaker  will  be  thus  worn  off,  and  he  will  become 
accustomed  to  employing  this  useful  means  of 
increasing  his  attractiveness  and  power  as  a 
speaker.  For  in  this  way  gesture  will  come  nat- 
ural to  him,  and  he  will  use  it  gracefully  and 
easily  without  any  thought  beforehand. 

The  preacher  often  will  desire  to  drive  some 
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point  home  to  his  audience  very  strongly.    Some 
think  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  shout  at  the 
top  of  their  voice  to  achieve  this  result.      That 
seems  to  be  a  mistake.    The  man  who  alternately 
yells  and  whispers  is  a  nuisance  always,  and  very 
often  a  wind-ba>f.    Make  your  point  in  the  way 
you  think  best,  and  then  jfive  your  hearers  time 
to  take  It  in.    There  is  nothing  more  impressive 
than  the  few  seconds  «,f  dead  silence  which  the 
preacher  allows  to  foll„w  a  climax.    Of  course, 
the  practice  must  not  become  a  mere  trick,  or 
It  will  exasperate  rather  than  impress        The 
writer  once  had  frequently  to  listen  to  a  preacher 
who  carried  this  practice  to  such  an  excess,  that 
he  always  introduced  a  long  pause  after  everv 
sentence.  The  effect  was  simply  ludicrous.  One's 
only  desire  was  to  call  out  to  him  to  proceed 
a  little  faster.    But  a  pause  at  the  proper  place 
and  time  is  most  effective.     Or  attention  may 
be  called  to  some  particular  point  by  repeating 
the  statement,  after  a  slight  pause,  in  a  lowered 
tone  of  voice.     The  present  writer  remembers 
one  preacher,  who  created  an  impression  he  has 
never  forgotten  in  exactly  this  way.     He  was 
speaking  of  Peter,  and  describing  his  passion- 
ate  repudiation  of   Christ's   prophecy   that   he 
would  deny  his  Lord.    And  he  went  on  to  say 
that     'Had   Peter  been   allowed   to  choose   the 
time  when  the  temptation  should  be  put  to  him 
say    at  the  moment  when  he  made  his  protest 
of  loyalty,  or  immediately  upon  our  Lord's  be 
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trayal  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  would 
probably  have  resinted  it.    But  he  was  caught  at 
his  weakest;  there  was  no  middle  course;  hero  or 
coward,  he  must  choose  one  side  or  the  other 
And  almost  before  he  knew,  he  found  hinwelf 
on  the  side  of  tho  cowards.    Pausinj?  f.)r  u  mo- 
ment, he  repeated  quite  quietly  but  with  extra- 
ordmary  effect,  "on  the  side  of  the  cowards." 
The  power  of  varying  from  time  to  time  the 
tone  and  note  of  the  voice  must  be  acquired 
This  advice  might  seem  too  obvious,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  many  preachere,  even  those 
who  preach  without  manuscript,  spoil  the  eflfect 
of  what  they  say  by  a  too  monotonous  or  drawl- 
ing delivery.     There  ar'^  some  voices  heard  in 
the  pulpit  which  invariably  send  people  who  are 
at  all  inclined  that  way  to  sleep.     Not  seldom 
these  same  voices  are  uttering  words  which  it 
would  do  all  good  to  hear.     But  listenere  have 
a  way  of  concluding,  sometimes  justly,  some- 
times unjustly,  that  a  man  who  delivers  his  mes- 
sage in  a  dull,  lifeless  fashion  cannot  be  very 
deeply  impressed  with  its  importance  himself 
and  therefore  cannot  expect  them  to  be  inter- 
t'sted.     One  has  known  preachers,  earnest  and 
able  men,  who  on  a  platform  or  at  a  public  meet- 
ing can  deliver  speeches  full  of  force  and  fire- 
yet  when  in  the  pulpit  they  are  monotonous  and 
liteless.  Of  course  there  are  men  who  are  listened 
to  in  spite  of  these  defects,  but  the  majority 
of  us  cannot  afford  to  have  them  if  we  are  to  be 
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attended  to.    It  is  vppv  «..«,.  ♦       •  ^  , 
for   r»v  .^  .      '        -^  *"  mistake  monotony 

3  '•;'vtren.c..     Acting   is   not   wanted    in   the 
P«  Pit.  either  of  voiee  or  .^esture.  but  the  foree 

•en  eu  prea.her  w.Il  apply,  ^^e  m.«t  useful  in 

fe.-tl.>  eo„H..stent  with  the  deepest  reverence  It 
i;!?' Jf '^'  for  a  preaeher  L  ask  so^aid 
tnend.  i,po„  whose  jud^nent  he  ean  relv 
u^ether  he  finds  his  delivery  monotonoi^  L 
answer  in  the  affirmative  Mould  perhaps  Z ^^tn 
mure  often  than  anticipated  ^    '" 

A  preacher  will  from  time  to  time  wish  to 

every  word  with  the  „t„,„st  clearoe,,.    eC™!  a 

Before  we  turn  to  the  second  part  of  our  sub 

dreas  for  extempore  delivery,  it  may  be  well  to 
repeat  emphatically  that  the  foregoing  r^mart^ 
.re  only  suggestions  and  hints,  and  J^Zt 
!vl"  T-  """  *  ""''■  The  one  thing  to  be 
even  the  best  models  of  delivery  What  h». 
been  sa,d  is  intended  ■    make  in^vidu^t    hfnk 

neglected,  and  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for 
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almost  every  one  to  improve  himself  by  care 
and  study  in  delivery  and  persuasive  power. 
And  if  some  think  that  the  whole  subject  is  too 
sacred  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  let  them  remem- 
ber that  the  message,  which  is  entrusted  to  the 
preacher  to  deliver,  demands  of  him  the  utmost 
he  can  give  in  every  direction,  and  that  a  fail- 
ure or  defect  on  his  part  which  he  might  have 
removed,  and  which  tends  to  lessen  the  effective- 
ness of  his  delivery  of  this  message,  will  rightly 
be  laid  to  his  account.  Nothing,  of  course,  will 
make  up  for  a  real  earnestness  of  belief,  for  it 
is  just  that  which  carries  conviction.  But  given 
that  quality,  surely  it  is  wrong  to  despise  any 
legitimate  means  of  conveying  that  belief  to 
others  in  the  most  forcible  manner  possible.  It 
is  easy  to  say  of  a  man  who  is  striving  to  make 
himself  a  good  preacher  that  he  is  only  thinking 
of  his  own  personal  advancement.  But  one  pre- 
fers to  believe  that  though  no  one  is  averse  from 
success,  the  higher  motive  of  offering  one's  best 
to  Qod  is  the  more  usual  one. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  extem- 
porary sermon,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  fixed  rules.  What  is  offered  here  ia 
the  result  of  the  writer's  own  personal  exper- 
ience of  upwards  of  sixteen  years  of  preaching 
without  manuscript,  during  the  last  ten  of  which 
he  has  entirely  discarded  even  notes  in  the  pul- 
pit. He  has  also  frequently  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  other  extemporary  preachers,  some  of 
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them  men  of  considerable  distinction,  and  has 
profited  by  their  advice  and  suggestion.  Noth- 
ing, therefore,  that  is  given  here  is  mere  theory, 
but  has  all  been  deduced  from  practice. 

A  not  uncommon  method  adopted  by  those 
who  call  themselves  extemporary  preachers  is 
to  write  out  their  sermon  in  full,  and  then  to 
learn  it  by  heart,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  deliver  it  without  manuscript  in  the  pulpit. 
The  present  writer  would  strongly  advise  against 
this  practice.     He  can  speak  from  experience, 
as  for  a  short  time  he  followed  that  plan  him- 
self.    In  the  first  place,  such  a  sermon  is  not 
really  extemporary.     The  preacher  is  just  a.s 
much  bound  to  a  certain  form  of  words  as  if  he 
were  reading  from  manuscript.     The  great  ad- 
vantage of  extemporary  preaching  in  the  correct 
sense  of  the  word  is  the  absence  of  any  such 
tie,  so  that  the  preacher  can  clothe  his  thoughts 
in  the  words  which  he  feels  to  be  suitable  at  the 
moment,  and  introduce  fresh  matter  and  illustra- 
tions which  occur  to  him  at  the  time.     He  can 
have  the  same  root  idea  for  a  sermon  which 
nevertheless  he  wiU  express  in  quite  a  different 
way  to  different  congregations.    To  memorize  a 
sermon  also  involves  a  very  heavy  strain  upon 
the  preacher,  even  if  as  a  general  rule  he  finds 
learning  by  heart  easy.    The  young  man  at  first 
probably  will  not  feel  this  strain,  but  as  he 
grows  older  it  will  in  most  cases  become  intoler- 
able.   The  preacher  who  has  memorized  his'ser- 
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mon  ia  also  much  more  likely  to  be  discomposed 
by  any  of  those  little  occurrences  which  distract 
for  a  moment  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and 
he  is  also  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  memory, 
which,  however  good  naturally,  may  sometimes 
play  him  false.  Nor  will  he  acquire  the  art,  so 
valuable  to  one  in  his  position,  of  being  able  to 
speak  readily  on  any  occasion  without  notice  be- 
forehand. One  would  therefore  advise  the  be- 
ginner not  to  adopt  this  plan,  as  though  it  may 
at  first  seem  easier  to  do  so  than  to  train  oneself 
into  becoming  a  real  extemporary  preacher,  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  form  of  preaching  will 
in  the  long  run  be  found  far  to  outweigh  the 
difficulties  its  acquirement  involves. 

The  young  preacher  is  advised  to  adopt  the 
following  method  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  Let 
him  for  a  considerable  period,  say,  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  his  ministry,  write  out  his  ser- 
mons in  full.  He  will  thus  gain  facility  of  ex- 
pression and  clearness  of  thought.  Then  let  him 
make  a  careful  analysis  in  skeleton  form  of  what 
he  has  written,  noting  carefully  the  connection 
of  thought  between  each  passage.  He  should 
then  read  through  the  original  two  or  three 
times  very  attentively,  but  without  making  any 
attempt  to  learn  it  by  heart.  Then  let  him  reso- 
lutely put  it  aside,  and  taking  the  analysis,  let 
him  mentally  clothe  the  outline  he  has  there  in 
appropriate  language,  expanding  the  thoughts, 
without  any  reference  to,  or  attempt  to  repro- 
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(luce,  the  language  he  used  in  the  original.    He 
will  often  find,  of  course,  that  he  does  use  the 
very  same  language,  but  his  memory  is  not  being 
taxed  m  order  to  do  so.    For  a  time  he  should 
take  this  analysis  into  the  pulpit  with  him,  as 
It  will  give  him  confidence.    When  he  has  accus- 
tomed himself  to  speaking  without  a  manuscript 
he  may  then  go  a  step  further.    Instead  of  tak' 
ing  the  full  analysis  into  the  pulpit  with  him,  let 
him  reduce  it  to  five  or  six  headings  (or  fewer  if 
possible),  and  depend  upon  them  only  at  the 
time  of  delivery.     His  next  step  forward  will 
be  to  dispense  with  even  these  curtailed  notes, 
as  he  will  find  it  perfectly  easy  to  fix  absolutely 
in  his  mind  beforehand  the  four  or  five  heads  or 
chief  points  of  his  sermon.    He  is  then  a  full- 
fledged  extemporary  preacher,  as  by  this  timie 
he  will  probably  have  found  it  unnecessary  to 
write  out  his  sermons  in  full.    At  the  same  time 
he  should  remember  that  even  the  most  exper- 
ienced extemporary  preacher  will     frequently 
write  down  whole  pages  in  preparing  his  sermons. 
He  may  never  look  at  the  manuscript  again 
but  he  writes  to  make  sure  that  he  is  expressing 
his  thoughts  clearly.     For     the     extemporary 
preacher  must  be  beyond  all  things    a    clear 
thinker. 

The  present  writer's  method  is  the  foUowing 
It  18  probably  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  many 
others  and  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  luggeative  to  some.    After 
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choosing  your  subject,  write  down  without  any 
attempt  at  order  the  main  ideas  which  occur  to 
you  and  which  you  wish  to  bring  out.  Then 
arrange  these  as  far  as  possible  in  proper  se- 
quence, expanding  and  illustrating  them  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  being,  above  all,  careful  to 
make  clear  to  yourself  the  connection  of  thought. 
It  seems  entirely  unnecessary  to  lay  down  any 
more  formal  rules  of  composition  than  that.  The 
great  thing  for  a  preacher  to  do  is  to  preserve 
his  individuality,  and  so  the  less  of  rigid  form 
for  him  in  the  composition  of  his  sermons  the 
better.  Before  going  into  the  pulpit,  make  sure 
that  you  have  at  your  finger  ends  your  main 
points,  which  will  be  probably  few  in  number 
and  very  easy  to  remember.  The  present  writer 
often  calls  up,  without  making  any  effort  to  do 
MO,  the  mental  picture  of  the  paper  on  which  he 
wrote  his  headings,  and,  so  to  speak,  sees  them 
there  in  their  proper  order.  It  is  a  useful  prac- 
tice also  to  have  in  one's  mind  a  suitable  opening 
phrase,  and  more  important  still,  a  conclusion. 
Otherwise  one  may  go  on  trying  to  end,  but  be 
unable  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  think  of 
an  appropriate  conclusion,  a  state  of  affairs  very 
trying  for  both  speaker  and  hearers. 

The  following  sermon  outline,  taken  at  ran- 
dom, may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  present 
writer's  method.  The  Sunday  was  Easter  Day, 
and  the  subject  "Christ's  Resurrection  the  Guar- 
antee of  Life,"  the  text  being  ''Because  I  live,  | 
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ye  shall  live  also."  The  first  rough  notes  were 
as  follows  just  written  down  as  they  came  into 
the  writer  8  head. 

toaster  festival-see  meaning  more  clearly  as 
grow   older-note   of   festival   is   life-implies 
thought  of  death-is  sting  gonef-Text  answer 
-gives  us  all  won  for  Himself -objects  of  His 
love  cannot  perish-Himsdf  power  of  life-sin 
-suffering-Resurrection  only  possible  outcome 
for  Him-not  think  only  useful  at  time  of  death 
-Paul,    '/    die    daily  "-kill    sins-self-real 
meaning  of  life-His  life-power  in  our  lives- 
umonwith  Him-life  not  a  curve,  but  growth, 
towards  Him  and  by  Him. 

Such  rough  notes  as  these  may  be  written 
down  on  any  odd  pieces  of  paper,  as  they  will 
not  be  preserved.  But  a  manuscript  book  should 
be  kept  for  the  expanded  and  properly  arranged 
notes  founded  on  the  first  hasty  jottings.  It  is 
a  great  temptation  to  an  extemporary  preacher 
and  one  to  which  the  present  ^iteThTofa 

in  his  head,  and  not  to  trouble  to  write  it  down 
In  this  way  he  has  lost  the  outlines  of  maTy 
sermons,  some  of  which  no  doubt  deserved  to 
perish,  while  some  he  would  give  a  good  deal 

to  have  kept.  The  above  notes  appefrin  th 
manuscript  book  as  foUows: 

Easter  Day.  Christ's  Resurrection  our  Life 
St.  John  14. 19  (part).  '  ' 

1.  To^day's  festival  grows  in  meaning  as  time 
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slips  by.  Note  is  supreme  joy,  yet  closely  con- 
nected with  mystery  of  death,  remote  to  young, 
ever  drawing  closer  as  grow  older-  Questions 
come  as  we  think  of  death.  How  will  to-day's 
tnctory  helpt  Death  seems  still  to  have  sting, 
and  grave  victory.  That  certain;  all  else  seems 
doubtful. 

2.  Light  thrown  on  problem  by  Christ's  words. 
His  victory  over  death  was  for  us  (a)  Becausr 
imparts  all  He  won  for  Himself  to  us;  that  part 
object  of  His  victory;  (b)  unless  God's  love  for 
us  meaningless,  must  will  objects  of  love  to  be 
eternal,  and  shown  us  in  this  way.  He  laves, 
therefore  we  live. 

3.  But  further.  Essential  note  of  Incarnation 
is  life.  Healing  sick,  life — healing  sinner,  life — 
raising  dead,  life — always  showing  that  His  per- 
fect harmony  with  will  of  Father  gives  Him 
power  over  all  forces  of  death.  So  Resurrec- 
tion, though  stupendous  miracle  at  first  sight, 
seen  to  be  logical  outcome  of  His  life,  and 
through  Him  of  ours. 

4.  Because  He  lives,  our  hope  of  life.  St.  Paul 
saw  how  hope  of  Resurrection  begins  from  first 
moment  Christ  comes  into  our  lives,  not  put  off 
to  remote  period  of  our  death.  Saw  whole  Chris- 
tian life  as  process  of  dying  daily,  and  rising 
again — passions,  desires  leading  into  sin — slain 
by  Ood's  grace — but  always  that  we  may  rise 
again  to  better  life—**l  hold  it  true,"  etc.— die 
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to  msh  to  shape  our  lives,  and  leave  in  God's 
hands-so  always  rising  to  view  life  as  a  whole, 
tn  which  death  overcome. 

J.  But  force  and  guarantee  is  always  Christ. 
Revelation  of  God  to  bring  life-^nion  with  Him 
IS  union  with  His  life-giving  power~we  fade 
and  decay,  but  life  in  us  grows  stronger-life 
not  a  mere  curve,  but  ever-rising  line  towards 
Uinst  So  pray  to  live  now  that  Resurrection 
of  Chnst  so  incorporated  in  our  lives  that 
through  gate  of  death  we  may  pass  to  our  joyful 
resurrection. 

If  one  reads  through  an  analysis  like  the  above 
a  few  times,  the  main  points  remain  fast  in  the 
memory,  and  no  notes  are  needed  at  all  in  the 
pulpit.  However,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  write 
down  the  five  chief  headings  on  a  very  small 
piece  of  paper,  if  the  preacher  felt  more  confi- 
dence with  them  under  his  eye.  The  sermon 
from  the  above  notes  took  about  twenty  minutes 
to  deliver. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  there  arc  one 
or  two  more  points  of  advice  and  suggestion  that 
the  writer  would  like  to  put  forward.  The  first 
point  that  the  extemporary  preacher  must  ob- 
serve IS  absolute  clearness  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Unless  he  thinks  clearly,  he  will  never 
speak  clearly,  and  his  congregation  wiU  have  to 
listen  to  that  disjointed  mass  of  rambling  details 
which  sometimes  passes  for  an  extemporary  ser- 
mon.    To  know  what  he  means  to  say,  and  to 
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say  it  in  good  forcible  English — that  is  the 
secret  of  all  good  preaching,  and  especially  of 
ex  tempore  preaching.  Unless  you  have  the 
thread  of  your  discourse  very  clear  in  your 
mind,  far  better  to  write  out  the  sermon  in  full, 
and  read  it.  For  the  pulpit  is  not  the  place,  or 
at  least  ought  not  to  be  the  place,  for  the  vague 
generalities  and  platitudes  which  are  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  loose  and  careless  thinker,  and 
the  refuge  of  the  man  who  is  destitute  of  ideas 
of  his  own. 

Next,  what  the  extemporary  preacher  gives 
must  be  his  own.  He  can  and  should  read  much, 
both  with  reference  to  general  and  particular 
subjects,  but  always  with  a  view  to  assimilating 
what  he  reads,  so  that  when  he  comes  to  com- 
pose his  sermon,  he  can  do  so  without  depending 
upon  books.  His  own  thoughts,  his  own  conclu- 
sions, these  he  will  find  himself  able  to  remember 
and  to  express  clearly  and  vividly,  whereas  what 
is  borrowed  is  very  apt  to  slip  the  memory. 

To  aim  at  simplicity  is  the  next  suggestion. 
Thi:^  again  is  advice  for  all  preachers,  but  more 
particularly  for  those  who  preach  ex  tempore, 
for  obvious  reasons.  But  this  simplicity  must 
not  be  that  of  ignorance,  but  of  knowledge.  To 
express  great  truths  and  great  thoughts  in  simple 
words  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world 
to  accomplish.  It  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
our  Saviour's  teaching.  The  man  wfab  fills  his 
sermons  with  long  words  and  high-flown  expm- 
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■ions  is  a  nuisance,  except  to  the  few  who  are 
dazzled  by  what  they  consider  a  display  of  learn- 
ing. The  simplicity  of  expression  which  is  ob- 
viously  the  result  of  much  study,  and  gives  the 
undoubted  impression  of  learning  behind  it— 
that  is  the  simplicity  at  which  the  ex  tempore 
preacher  ought  to  aim.  If  he  combines  it  with 
concise,  terse  and  incisive  speech,  he  will  not 
find  it  difficult  to  hold  the  attention  of  his 
hearers. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  that  he 
who  would  be  a  really  helpful  preacher,  whether 
he  reads  his  sermons,  or  delivers  them  without 
manuscript,  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  Bible.    But  a  final  suggestion  may  be  made 
to  the  ex  tempore  preacher,  which  the  writer 
has  found  most  helpful.       When  reading  the 
Bible,  either  use  an  interleaved  edition,  or  have 
a  note-book  at  hand,  and  make  your  own  com- 
mentary as  you  go  along.     Keep  this  practice 
quite  apart  from  your  study  of  any  portion  of 
the  Bible  in  some  commentary  written  by  a  Bib- 
lical scholar.     Your  notes  will  not,  of  course, 
deal  with  points  of  scholarship,  but  wiU  consist 
of  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  the  text  as  it  appears 
to  you  in  connection  with  life  as  you  know  it 
You  will  often  find  that  fresh  ideas  and  points 
of  interest  occur  to  you,  which  you  could  not 
find  in  any  commentary,  because  they  are  sug- 
gested by  your  own  experience,  which  is  bound 
to  be  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of 
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any  one  else.  And  these  notes  wiU  be  most  help- 
ful  to  you  in  composing  an  extemporary  sermon 
for  being  your  own  thoughts,  it  will  be  no  eflfort 
to  you  to  remember  and  reproduce  them.  You 
will  also  gain  a  sense  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  teaching  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 

It  will  rightly  be  concluded  from  what  has 
been  said  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  become 
a  good  extemporary  preacher.      Probably    the 
preacher  who  never  writes  his  sermons  finds  his 
work  of  preparation  more  arduous  and  exhaust- 
ing  than  if  he  used  manuscript.     Certainly  his 
discouree  is  never  oflf  his  mind  till  it  has  been 
delivered.    If  the  young  minister  tries  ex  tem- 
pore preaching  with  the  idea  that  it  is  easier 
than  writing,  he  will  soon  find  out  his  mistake 
To   preach  eflFectively   without  manuscript  re- 
quires much  study,  much  care,  and  much  prac- 
tice.    But  study,  care  and  practice  aU  bring 
their  reward. 

The  writer  has  tried  all  through  this  chapter 
and  the  last  to  combine  practical  suggestions 
with  the  reverence  that  this  subject  demands. 
In  concluding,  he  wishes  to  express  his  sincere 
hope  that  his  object  has  been  attained,  and  that 
what  he  has  said  may  be  of  some  little  assistance 
to  those  who  desire  to  do  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, as  he  himself  desires  to  do  it,  -ad  majorem 
Vet  glonam." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PUBLIC  SPXJKINO. 

This  subject  need  not  be  dealt  with  at  any 

Zl  J'"?^'  "  "  '"'  """y  ■>«■»  '"«te<l  of  to  a 
oom.derabIe  extent  in  the  previon,  chapter.  The 

general  trammg  and  preparation  for  any  kind 
of  speaking,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  plat- 

view  both  the  preacher  and  the  secular  speaker 
are  .™,„g  «,  ,he  ^^,  „bjeet,  namely,  that  „t 

ipeakmg  of  any  kind  i.  much  the  same,  on  the 

But     as     this     book     is     intende.1     for     „„n. 
clerical  as   weU  a,  clerical   rea.le™.   thl,   brief 
chapter    ha,    been    added.      The    writer    hi, 
been    unable    to    avoid    repetition    al.o;,;'" 
but   ha,   ,r,ed   to   lay   stre«   „„    p„i„„  ",,^5,;' 
a  r.'  appropriately  brought  forward  as  more  im 
ponant  m  public  .peaking  than  in  r-eaching 
But  he  would  ask  ,U  thoae  who  have  not  read 
the  last  chapter  to  do  «,  carefully  before  n^ 
«edmg  to  this  one.  a.  otherwise  it^wiU  t"  !1 
•eem  meagre  and  ammtisfactoiy  to  them    but 
they  w,U  be  unable  to  .pp,eci«e  prope^  ,t 
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points  that  it  doen  contain.  A  perusal  of  the 
chapter  on  Reading  is  also  recommended,  as  it 
contains  some  advice  and  suggestions  very  useful 
to  the  speaker  as  well  as  to  the  reader. 

It  would  probably  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  average  of  oratory  among  the  British  race  is 
not  high,  though  we  have  produced  many  ora- 
tors second  to  none  in  the  world.  But  as  a  rule 
people  seem  to  think  that  ability  to  speak  even 
reasonably  well  in  public  is  a  gift  which  a  man 
either  possesses  or  not,  and  that  training  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Also,  being  a  very  prac- 
tical people,  we  are  apt  to  distrust  eloquence,  and 
to  draw  the  wholly  unreasonable  conclusion  that 
because  a  man  speaks  well  he  is  likely  to  be  un- 
practical. Yet  we  all  like  to  listen  to  a  good 
speech,  and  are  perhaps  more  susceptible  to  the 
charms  of  oratory  than  we  care  to  admit. 

It  is  really  a  great  pity  that  more  attention 
is  not  paid  to  training  in  the  art  of  speaking 
in  public.  Several  men  who  are  called  upon  to 
speak  fairly  often  in  public,  have  deplored  to  the 
present  writer  personally  their  inability  to  do  so 
with  anything  approaching  to  ease,  and  have 
added  that  they  wished  sincerely  that  they  had 
had  some  little  training  in  this  accomplishment 
when  they  were  younger.  To  some  men  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  make  a  speech  at,  we  will  say, 
a  public  banquet,  entirely  spoils  any  enjoyment 
they  might  otherwise  have  anticipated.  And  cer- 
tainly such  men  show  very  often  by  their  actual 
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performance  that  their  dread  was  not  misplaced. 
A  string  of  halting  sentences  and  repetitions  is 
far  too  often  the  kind  of  thing  to  which  we  have 
to  listen.  We  m'^ht  learn  a  lesson  from  our 
cousins  over  thr  >  .nif-r  in  this  respect.  They  are 
practical  enoi.  h  :  ,  s.'i  .  ■  usci,  ice,  and  yet  bad 
speakers  an^un^-  theiri  h*.  !n»  But  they  pay 
considerablt  atiruii.  a  to  tniii,  j  ^  the  young  in 
this  subje:t,  w)  ilf  v*.  ,ii,  M.it  t ,  e  it  so  seriously 
as  we  mi  T;it. 

We  wih  try  then  rr  ^,,t,  forth  here  some  prac- 
tical advice  intenu^^d  To  ihose  who  have  to 
speak  fairly  fn(,u  "'^v  in  public,  on  the  plat- 
form or  elsewhere,  and  who,  while  perfectly 
aware  that  they  can  never  attain  to  eminence  as 
speakers,  yet  desire  to  be  able  to  speak  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  do  so  with  some  ease  and 
effectiveness. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  said  that 
Chapter  I.  of  this  book  must  be  thoroughly 
assimilated  and  mastered.  You  must  make  sure 
that  you  are  heard.  Otherwise,  had  you  the  elo- 
quence of  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Cicero,  it  would  be 
thrown  away.  But  if  the  directions  there  given 
are  carried  out  you  will  have  acquired  a  part, 
and  by  no  means  the  least  important  part,  of 
the  equipment  of  a  public  speaker. 

In  the  next  step  in  the  general  preparation 
of  the  public  speaker,  the  same  lines  should  be 
followed  as  are  laid  down  in  the  chapter 
preceding  this   for   the  extemporary  preacher. 
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In  it  will  be  found  the  description  of  the 
preparation  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  become  a 
good  speaker,  whether  from  the  pulpit  or  the 
platform,  must  go  through.  It  wiU  be  sufficient 
to  sum  these  points  up  briefly  here,  as  they  are 
treated  in  detail  in  the  portion  of  the  book 
referred  to. 

GENERAL    PREPARATION. 

1.  Strengthen  the  memory  by  learning  by 
heart  passages  from  the  speeches  of  some  famous 
orator,  and  good  poetry. 

2.  Repeat  these  aloud  with  proper  expression. 

3.  Gain  an  extensive  vocabulary  by  the  study 
of  good  literature. 

4.  Keep  in  touch  with  the  public  questions  of 
the  day. 

There  are  two  books  beyond  all  others  which 
are   to   be   recommended  for  close  and  careful 
study  by  those  who  desire  to  acquire  a  good  style 
of  speaking.     These  are  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare.    Quite  apart  from  the  other  and  more  im- 
portant reasons  why  it  should  be  read,  the  Bible 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  "a  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled,"  and  our  language  is  seen  there 
at  its  best.     Allowing  for  a  few  archaisms,  it 
still  remains  to-day  a  model  of  diction,  clear 
terse,   vivid,   picturesque,   and  above  all,   pure 
English.    Next  to  the  Bible,  Shakespeare's  plays 
are  the  masterpiece  of  our  language,  with  which 
any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  capacities 
of  that  language  must  be  familiar. 
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1.  Use  natural  gesture. 

nnL^K  "*'*  ^'  *^'*'^  °^  P'"^"'"^  home  your 
points  by  repeating  them 

4   When    lowering   the    yoke    rememb-r   to 
speak  more  glowly  and  clearly. 

must  be  l.,d.    One  great  hindrance  to  effect^ 

much  the  lack  of  something  to  say  or  words  io 
wh.ch  to  clothe  their  ideas,  but  simpT^lf 
consciousness.  Though  as  long  as  they  .„  s  t- 
tmg  down  they  may  think  they  have  plenty  1 
-ay,  directly  they  ge,  upon  their  feet,  auThe  r 
dea,  s«m  to  desert  them,  and  they  are  con- 
«=.ou,  of  nothing  but  tbemselv*.  Th^  welk^I 
murt  be  got  rid  of.    It  should  no.  be  conf^und^ 

sZker  3"*^'  "'■''''  ^'™  "■'  »°«  P'«ti»«i 
wears  off  as  he  gets  into  his  subject.    Self-con- 

eured.  The  present  writer  confesses  that  he  suf- 
fered  greatly  from  it  as  a  y„„ng  man,  but  h« 
he  hope,,  completely  freed  hinjlf  from  it  In 
the  fl«t  place,  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  apDear 
mg  ridiculous.  We  are  «,  afraid  that  w.  S 
not  do  a  thing  well,  that  we  will  not  t^  Tat  .1 
Then  when  the  time  comes  that  we  ha«  I  'pet 
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in  public  whether  we  want  to  or  not,  we  do  it 
badly.  Always  have  the  idea  in  your  mind  that 
it  does  not  matter  at  all  what  other  people  think 
of  your  performance  if  you  are  doing  your  best. 
Concentrate  your  thoughts  entirely  upon  what 
you  are  saying,  and  forget  yourself.  Also,  when 
reciting  passages  from  any  speech  or  poet,  get 
at  the  meaning  of  what  is  said,  and  let  yourself 
go  in  producing  it  with  proper  expression  and 
gesture.  You  will  thus  lose  the  awkwardness 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  average  speaker, 
and  will  not  be  afraid,  when  using  your  own 
words,  to  give  them  the  proper  gesture  or  ex- 
pression that  they  may  need.  And  always  re- 
member that  even  if  you  fail,  how -ver  terrible  it 
may  seem  to  you  at  the  time,  your  failure  will 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  you  will  have  numerous 
opportunities  of  making  up  for  it. 

As  will  have  been  seen,  practice  is  the  only 
road  to  success  as  a  speaker.  Besides  the  meth- 
ods already  set  out,  there  are  others  usually 
available.  Even  in  village  centres  nowadays 
there  is  often  some  sort  of  Debating  or  Discus- 
sion Society,  which  will  afford  an  opportunity 
of  wearing  off  nervousness.  Make  a  point  of 
joining  some  such  society,  and  speak  regularly. 
You  will  thus  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking 
while  on  your  legs,  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
public  speaker.  Never  mind  if  at  first  the  words 
will  not  come  freely,  and  you  hesitate  and 
stumble.      Practice  is  everything,   and  fluency, 
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which  at  fim  see™  .„  unattainable  goal,  will 
^ioL'"  L""'  ^""  "'"  ""  "'  «'^«i"'^  t* 
battle.  Make  a  practice  also  „f  taking  carefnl 
note,  of  point,  in  the  speeches  of  „,he«  to  whW, 

that  vo^,  J^       '"  •""'  "»<*  '»  ""  P"'"*.  -« 
that  your  meaning  may  be  quite  clear,  and  you 

may  leave  no  opening  for  misunderstand.ng 

We  may  now  proceed  to  discus,  some  ,u»«,. 

|ons  ,.,  to  the  method  of  preparing  any  W 

^fhaTVe  ,*"  ^""  '»""  '-^  »">' 
oeiorenand.     The  line  yon  wiU  take  mmt  de- 

you  eipect  to  addrc.    Your  hearen  muat  be 
tZ  ^y"  ^°"  ""^  ^™  »''  eompo,ing  yo^ 

to'.hr''  tu'^Ti'rrof""  """^  •"  ■"""" 

totheweioTyrriir-hnt^™ 

commonly  unde«t«od,  but  «U  seek  to  »^  ttem 

wlTT''  """"'  •"'^  »"  ""d^wtand^nd  " 
which  they  are  likely  to  r«ipond.  Ton  ha«  to 
pe,.u«le  «,d  »nvince  them  if  y^  can  and "u^ 
bnn.  your  utmoat  inUIlig«.ce  to  b.;,  on  tS 

In  preparing  your  ^eech  you  are  ad»i«rf  „ot 
to  wnte  rt  out  m  fuU  «,d  then  learn  it  by  h«« 

^owed  thia  p,«rtice,  but  it  muat  have  beea  a 
««.t  .train  upon  them.    Beride..  «ch  a  p^^ce 

0 
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18  fatal  to  the  acquiaition  of  the  power  of  im- 
promptu speech,  which  is  the  veiy  capacity  that 
ought  to  be  acquired.    The  best  plan  is  to  think 
over  carefully  what  you  are  going  to  say,  writing 
most  of  it  down  if  you  like,  and  then  make 
careful  notes.    Study  these  notes  until  you  know 
exactly  what  each  heading  suggests  to  you,  and 
what  train  of  thought  is  indicated.      Deliver 
your  speech  aloud  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home,  using  these  notes.    You  will  thus  be  ab)« 
to  see  how  long  it  will  take,  and  can  know  on 
the  actual  occasion  of  its  delivery  in  public 
whether  to  extend  or  shorten  it,  as  the  case  may 
demand. 

Try  to  get  plenty  of  illustrations  to  lighten 
your  arguments.  Your  speech  need  not  be  a 
mere  chain  of  anecdotes,  good,  bad  and  indiflfer- 
ent,  but  you  should  drive  home  what  you  want 
to  impress  upon  your  audience  by  means  of  an 
illustration  with  which  you  are  sure  they  wiU  be 
familiar,  and  wiU  understand.  Anecdotes  are 
useful  enough,  but  they  must  be  fresh,  and  weU 
told,  ar\d  in  good  taste. 

You  should  also  endeavour,  if  you  possibly 
can,  to  get  into  touch  with  your  audience.  That 
some  men  seem  to  possess  that  wonderful  quality 
known  as  personal  magnetism  is  quite  true.  But 
plenty  of  speakers  who  do  not  possess  it  are  well 
able  to  hold  an  audience.  If  you  find  that  your 
hearers  are  looking  bored,  or  are  ^ot  attending, 
change  your  line  at  once,  or— sit  down.     The 
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.peaker  who  i.  »  i„  We  with  the  «>„„d  of  hi. 

n  voice  th,t  he  for^ete  hi,  .„dience  enti«l^ 

hinJTT"'-     '^''"'  *■»"«"  "e-ire  .bove™J 

th«?„t    !* 'f '«'«'^-    And  a,  .  rule  the  thin« 

.ttn^ionT.    '""'"!  *"  """■  '»  P«^  P"*«»l«r 
attention  to  any  special  point    Tatt  U  fh.n, 

•nd  not  «,  them.     Thu,  yoo,  „  TwJ^*^' 
"•em  mto  partne™hip  with  yon.  and'w  ^ 
Aisten  to  vou  rpnriiiv  i#  „»  •'^       " 

worth  hearing       *^      '^^  "^  "'^'"''«  ««  «" 

^d  ::i:ror;h;'ierJh" '/•""•"'" 

with  which  you  ^11  ^"1^":,^"  "tZ 

rrh'irrrto--'"^"----^ 

Avoid  grandiloquent  language  Grand  l.„ 
8u.ge  (which  ia  a  vety  diffelLf  thing? mart 
employed  where  the  subject  demands  it*'  BuTth. 
n^of  long  «,rds  and  p„mp„n,  pj^^  f„7*  ™ 
own  sake  «  entirely  to  be  avoided.  vZ  ath 
tanguage  as   will    best   convey   vo,  r  ™? 

only  they  ^J^'V'JT.Z  'C T^Z 

point  and  illustrate  your  meaning     T.  „? 
you  wu,  „„,  i,  ,,^^y^  ^^ning    Aa^ 

English  of  your  day.  °** 

To  make  a  good,  or  at  Ipast  «   « 

R      .   ur  at  least  a   convincing 
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speaker,  two  more  qualities  are  essential.  The 
first  is  conviction.  If  a  man  believes  right  down  to 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  what  he  is  saying,  he  will 
make  others  believe  also.  And  the  second  qual- 
ity is  enthusiasm.  Life  is  apt  to  be  rather  de- 
pressing, and  the  man  with  enthusiasm  is  the 
man  with  the  message  we  want  to  hear.  What- 
ever the  subject  on  which  you  are  speaking,  and 
however  great  your  eloquence,  you  will  not  hold 
your  audience  unless  you  are  yourself  in  earnest 
and  convinced. 

Be  sure  also  that  you  have  all  your  facta  at 
your  finger  ends,  and  that  your  statements  will 
bear  investigation.  Otherwise  you  will  be  apt 
to  get  confused  if  any  question  is  raised  about 
any  of  your  remarkH.  But  if  you  are  sure  of 
yourself  you  will  be  quite  prepared  for  any  ob- 
jections that  you  may  have  to  meet. 

With  regard  to  interruptions,  if  you  have  suffi- 
cient readiness,  an  apt  retort  will  often  turn  the 
tables  on  the  interrupter.  But  if  you  do  not  feel 
able  to  do  this  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  it  is 
best  to  ask  your  interlocutor  to  wait  to  the  close 
of  your  speech,  when  you  can  answer  him  at  your 
leisure.  But  never  lose  your  temper,  however 
persistently  you  may  be  interrupted.  A  temper 
which  nothing  can  rufile  is  an  indispensable  aaset 
for  the  public  speaker. 

The  above  remarks  refer,  of  course,  mainly  to 
the  prepared  speech.  But  they  also  apply  in  some 
great  measure  to  impromptu  speaking,  which  is 
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What  mcMt  of  as  want  to  know  how  to  do.  We 
think  we  can  pi^pare  a  speech  without  diffi- 
culty It  IS  wifen  ne  are  caUed  apon  unex- 
peetedly  to  make  "a  Ifew  remarks,"  as  the 
phrase  goes,  that  so  many  of  us  feel  rather  em- 
barrassed. The  foUowing  brief  suggestions  may 
be  of  some  use  in  this  connection. 

The  present  writer  remembers  once,  when  he 
had  not  long  been  ordained,  being  suddenly  told 
in  the  vestry  as  the  service  was  about  to  begin, 
that  he  would  have  to  preach  the  sermon.    It  was 
rather  an  ordeal,  but  he  got  through  it  toler- 
ably  well,  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing ex  tempore,  antl  in  consequence,  of  ordering 
his  Ideas  in  his  mind.     That  is  the  secret  of 
impromptu  speaking.     If  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  clearly,  you  will  be  able  to  ezpreai 
yourself  clearly,  without  notice,  on  any  subject 
of  which  you  know  anything  at  all.    And  the 
more  frequently  you  speak  in  public,  the  easier 
will  the  impromptu  speech  become.    Train  your- 
•etf  to  think  clearly  and  logically  on  all  the 
subjects  that  come  under  your  observation.  Form 
your  own  opinions  about  things.    Do  not  depend 
simply  upon  your  favourite  newspaper  for  yo«r 
ideas.    Whatever  is  your  own  you  will  remember 
clearly   enough   and    wiU    be   able   to   express 
forcibly. 

The  beet  school  of  preparation  for  imprmnptu 
speaking  is,  of  conne.  the  Debating  Club  or 
Society.    For  the  opportunity  is  there  afloi^ 
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if  you  are  neither  the  mover  nor  the  oppoMr 
of  the  subject  of  debate,  of  speaking  without  any 
preparation,  on  the  points  suggested  to  you  by 
the  speeches  of  those  who  have  already  spoken. 
It  is  a  useful  practice  to  attend  these  meetings 
occasionally  solely  with  this  point  in  view,  and 
without  having  considered  the  subject  at  all  be- 
forehand. You  thus  gain  the  necessary  readiness 
which  the  impromptu  speaker  must  poaess  to 
deal  with  any  subject  at  a  moment's  notice. 

To  sum  up,  the  person  who  desires  to  attain  to 
some  ease  and  efficiency  in  public  speaking  must 
first  of  all  master  the  technical  side  of  the  art. 
That  is  to  say,  he  must  entirely  understand  the 
management  of  the  voice,  and  how  to  make  him- 
self heard.  He  must  become  completely  ac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  making  his  delivery 
effective.  In  the  second  place,  he  must  study 
the  English  language  in  the  best  sources  avail- 
able.  In  the  third  place,  he  must  keep  in  touch 
with  contemporary  thought  and  expression. 

For  his  personal  qualities,  he  must  have  en- 
thusiasm and  conviction,  and  must  train  himself 
in  the  abiUty  of  seeing  the  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  audience,  which  implies  the  pos- 
session of  sympathy,  and  he  must  cultivate  an 
unruffled  temper.  Nor  must  he  ever  lose  an  op- 
portunity of  improving  his  powers  of  persua- 
■lon. 

Above  all,  he  must  be  willing  to  take  trouble 
•nd  to  practise  without  ceasing.     There  is,  of 
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th«  ,„  „y  „u,„.    But  to  t«in  «,«.lf  ..'^ 
J«.bly  and  pe«u.dv.ly  i.  witfcin  th.  rJh  of 
«U,  ud  we  Tentn«  to  Mieve  that  if  tlu  advic 
djr«t.on.  „d  .u«-tio»  eonUi.«,  i„  ^j'^' 
Jj;^ed  o«t,  .uch  ,  d«i«bl.  «.„lt  wiu  be 

^»»ce.     It  ought,  the«f„«,  ,„  b,  of  „„, 
nantance  to  practical  men. 


